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“ L’Historie d'une femme est toujours un Romen.” 





THE HEROINE TO THE READER. 

Arrenn, gentle and intelligent reader: for | 
am not the fictitious age whose i 
you will peruse in “ The Heroine;”’ but | am a 
corporeal being, and an inhabitant of another 
world. 

Know, that the moment a mortal manuscript 
is written in a legible hand, and the word End, 
or Finis annexed thereto, whatever characters 
happen to be sketched in it [whether mmeginary, 
biographical, or historical,}] acquire the quality) 
of creating and effusing a sentient soul or spirit, 
which instantly takes flight and ascends through 
Tegions of air, till « arrives at the moon, where 
it as then embodied, and becomes a living crea-. 
ture: the precise counterpart in mind and person | 
of its literary prototype. 

Know further, that all the towns, villages, ri- 
vers, hills and valleys of the moon owe their 
origin, in a similar manner, to the descriptions 
which writers give of those on earth; and that 
all the lunar trades and manufactures, fleets and 
coins, stays for men, and boots for ladies, receive 
form and substance here, from terresirial books 
on war and commerce, pamphlets on bullion, 
and fashionable magazines. 

Works consisting of abstract argument, ethies, 
metaphysics, polemics &c. which, from their 
very nature, cannot become tangible essences, 
send their ideas, in whispers, up to the moon, 














where the tribe of talking birds receive and re 
peat them for the Lunarians. So that it is not) 
unusual to hear a mitred parrot scresming a po- | 
litical sermon, or a fashionable jay twittering a | 
compiled bravura. These birds, then, are our | 
philosophers; and so great is their value, that 
they sell for as mach as your patriots. 

The moment, however, that a book becomes 
obsolete on earth, the personages, countries, 
mannera, and things recorded in rt, lose, by the 
law of sympathy, their existence in the moon, 

Thie, moet grave reader, is but a short and 
imperfect sketch of the way we Moonnes live 
and die. I shall now give you eeme account of 
what has happened to me since my commg 

ther. 


It is something more than three lunar hours, 
or, in other words, about three terrestrial days 
ago, that owing to the kindness of some human 
gentleman or other (to whom IJ take this occa- 
sion of re\urning my grateful thanks,) I became 
a living inhabitant of the Meon. Like the Mil- 
tonic Eve, almost the Gret thing I did was to 
peep into the water to admire my face ;—a very 
pretty one, 1 assure you, dear reader. I then 
perceived advancing a lank and grimly figure in 
armour, who introduced himee!f as Don Quixote; 
aad we s00n found each other kindred soule. 

We walked hand in hand through a beautiful 
teact of country, called Terra Fertilitatie; for 

Selenographers, Langrenus, Florentius, 
Grmaldus, Ricciolus, and Hevelius have given 
proper names to the various portions of our he- 
misphere. 

Ae 1 proceeded, 1 met the Radeliffian, Re- 
chien, and other heroines, but they tossed their 
heads, and told me pertly that | was a slur to 
the sisterhood, while some went so far ae to say 
that I had a bad design upon their lives. They 
likewise shunned the Edgeworthian heroines, 
whom they theaght too comic, moral, and ne- 
tural. I met the Lady of the Lake, and 
shook hands with ber, but her hand felt rather 
hard from the frequent vse of the oar; and I 
spoke te the Widow Didp, but she had her old 
triek of turning on her beel, without answering 
a civil question. 

1 found the Homerie Achilles broiling his ewn 
beef-steaks, as usual; the Homeric Princesses 
drawing water and washing linen; the Virgiian 
Trojans eating their tables, and the Livian Han- 
nibal melting mountains with the patent vinegar 
of an advertisement. 

The little boy in the Aineid had introduced 
the amusement of whipping tops, and Musidora 
had turned bathing-woman at a half-penny a 
dip. 

4 Cwsar, an Alexander, and an Alfred, were 
talking politics, and quafiing the Horatian Fa- 
lernian at the Garter Inn of Shakespeare. A 
Catiline was holding forth on Reform, and a 
Hanno was advising the recall of a victorious 


army. 

As I walked along, a mob of statesmen, just 
created by our newspapers, popped up their 
heads, nodded, and died. About twenty came 
to us in this manner, almost every day; and 
though some of them are of the same name, and 
drawn from the same original, they are often as 
unlike each other as so many clouds. The Bo- 
napartes, thus sent, are, in general, hideous fel: 
lows. However, your parliamentary Reports 
sometimes agreeably surprise us with most re- 
spectable characters of that name. 





On my way, I could observe numbers of pa- 


tients dying, according as the booke that ereated 
them were sinking imto oblivion. The Foxian 
James was paraded about m a sedan chair, and 
considered just gone; and a set of politicians, 
entitled All the Talents, who had once made 
a terrible noise among us, lay sprawling in their 
dast agonies. But the most extensive mortality 
ever known here, was caused by the burning of 
the Alexandrian Library. This forms quite an 
era inthe Lanar annals, and is called the Great 
Conflagration, 

1 bad attempted to pluck an applefrom a tree 
which grew near the road; but instead of a sub- 
stance, grasped a vacuum; and while Don Quix. 
ote was instructing me that this phenomenon 
arose from the Berkeleian system of immaterial- 
ism, and that this apple was only a globular 
idea, I heard a squeaking voice just beside me 
ery: 

“ I must remark, Madam, that the writer who 
sent you amongst us, had far too much to say, 
and too littie te do.” 

I looked round, but saw nobody. 

**’Tis Junius,” observed Don Quiazote. “He 
was invisible upon earth, and therefore must be 
so here. Do not mind his bitter sayings.” 

“An author,” continued the satirist, ‘‘ who 
has judgment enough to write wit, should have 
judgment enough to prevent.him from writing 
“.°" 

* Sir,” said Don Quixote, “if, by his works of 
wit, he can attain popularity, he will insure a 
future attention to his works of judgment. So 
here is at thee, cailiff'!" and closing his visor, 
he ran a tilt at pure space.’’ 

“Nay,” cried Junius, ‘‘let us not quarrel, 
though we differ. Mind, unopposed by mind, fa- 
shions falee ions, and deg ates from its 
original rectitude. The stagnant pool resolves 
into putridity. It is the conflict of the waters 
which keeps them pure.” 

“ Except im dropsical cases, I presume,” said 
Tristram Shandy, who just then came up, with 
hie Uncle Toby. ** How goes it, Heroine? How 
goes it?—By the man in the moon, the moment 
1 heard of your arrival here, | gave three exult- 
ing flourishes of my hand, thus : pod ef 
then applying my middle finger to my thumb, 
and compressing both with the flexory muscles, 
1 shot them asunder transversely, so that the 
finger coming plump upon the aponeurosis— 

> . . . * al * * 





In short,—for I don’t much like how I am get- 
ling oa with the description—I snapped my fin- 


gers. 

** Now, Madam, I will bet the whole of Krist- 
manus’s, Capuanus’s, Schihardus'’s, Phocylides’s 
and Hanzelius’s estates,—which are the best on 
our disk,—to as much landed property as can be 
spooned into your shoe—that you will get mise- 
rably mauled by their reverences the Revisw- 
ers. My life for it, they will say that your cha- 
racier is a mere daub drawn in distemper—the 
hair too golden—an eyelash too much—then, 
that the book itself has too litile of the rational 
and argumentative; that the fellow wrote it to 
make the world laugh,—and yet, by the by, to 
make the world laugh, is the gravest occupation 
an author caa choose. It ie no trifle, splitting 
the sides of the people who are not to live till a 
thousand years afier. In fine, Madam, it will 
appear that the work has every fault whieh must 
convict it, Aristotellically and Edinburgo-re- 
viewically in the eyes of ninety-nine barbati; but 
which will leave it not the ainety-ninth part of 
a gry the worse in the eyes of fifteen millones of 
honest Britons: besides several very respectable 
ladies and gentlemen yet unborn, and nations 
yet undiscovered, who will read translations of 
it in languages yet pok Bless me, what 
hacking these critics will have at you! Small 
sword and broad sword—staff and stiletto— 
flinkonnade and cannonade—-hurry-scurry—right 
wing and left wing——” 

Here Tristram paused short in consternation; 
for his animated description of a fight had roused 
the military epirits of Don Quixote and Captain 
Shandy, who were already at hard knocks—the 
one with his spear, and the other with his erutch. 
I therefore took this opportunity of eecaping. 

And now day begins to decline, and your 
globe which never sets to us, will soon shed her 
pale earthshine over the landscape. Oh, how 
serene are these regions! Here are no hurri- 
canes, or clouds, or vapours. Here heroines can- 
not sigh, for here is no air to sigh withal. Here 
in our great pits, poetically called valleys, we 
retire from all moonly cares; or range through 
the meads of Cysatus or Gruemberget, and lux- 
uriate im the coolness of the Conical Penumbra. 

I trust you will feel, dear reader, that you 
now Owe more to my discoveries, than to those 
of Endymion, Copernicus, Tycho Brahe, Gali 
leus, and Newton. I pray you, therefore, re 
ward my ecrvices with a long and happy hfe; 
though much I fear LT ehall not obtain it. For 
I am told that two little shining specks called 
England and Ireland, (which we can just see 
with our glasses on your globe,) are the places 
upon whose health aud prosperity mine must de- 
pend. If they fall, 1 must fall with them; and | 
fancy they have already seen the best of their 
days. A parrot informs me, that they are at 











Open war with a prodigious blotch beside ; 
aod that their most approved patriots 
pamphlets to show how they cannot hold out 
ten years longer. The Sternian Starling assured 
me just now, that these patriots write the 
triumphs of their cowntry in the most commiee- 
rating language, and portray ber distresses with 
exultavion. Of course, therefore, I 
that her glories would undo her; a 
thing ean save her but calamities. So, since she 
is the most flourishing nation in 
fairly infer that she is on her la , 
Before 1 conclude, I must inform you how I 
shall bave this letter conveyed to your world.— 
Laplace, and other philosophers have already 
proved that a stone projected by a vol from 
the moon, and with the velocity of a mile and a 
half per second, would be thrown the 











sphere of the moon's attraction, ‘into 

the confines of the earth's. . 
Now, hundreds have sted upon oath, that 

they have seen | t moving th h 





5 
the eky,and falling on the earth, or scm:-tiretaliic 
masses. Ergo (say the philosophers) they came 
all the way from the:moon; and the philesophers 
have aright to say so, for it is thought that 
they themselves are moonstruck by blows from 
these very stones. 

One of these very stones, therefore, shall eon- 
vey this-letter to you. J have written it on as- 
bestus, in liquid gold (as both these substances 
are least consumable by ‘fire,) and [ will fasten 
it 40 the ‘top of a volcanicmountain which is ex- 
pected to explode in another hour. 

Alas, alas, short-sighted Earthites! how little 
you foresee the havoc that will happen hereaf- 
ter, from the pelting of these pitiless stones.— 
For, about the time of the millennium, the doc- 
trine of projectiles will be so prodigiously im- 
proved, that while there is umiversal joy upon 
earth, the planets will go te war with each other. 
hen shall we Lunarians, like true satellites, 
turn upon our benefactors, and instead of merely 
trying our small shot, (as at present,) we will 
fire off whole mountains; while you, from your 
superior attraction, will find it difficult to hit as 
atall. The nce must be, our losing so 
much weight, that we shall approach by degrees 
nearer and nearer to you, “till at last, both 
globes will come slap together, flatten each 
other out, like the pancakes of Gtosse’s Cooke- 
ry, and rush headlong imto primeval chaos. 

Such will be consummation of all things. 

Adieu. 





LETTER I. 


An! my good Governess, guardian of my 
youth, mast them behold you no more? No 
more at breakfast find your melancholy features 
shrouded im an um cap, a novel in the 
one hand, a cup m the other, and tears spring- 
ing from your eyes, at the tale too tender, or at 
the tea too hot? Must I no longer wander with 
you painted meadows, and by purling 
rivulets? Motherless, am Ito be bereft of my 
more than mother, at the sensitive age of fif- 
teen! What though papa caught the Butler 
ae you in the pantry? What thoagh he 
turned you by the venerable out of his 
house? I am well persuaded that the kiss was 

ternal, not » and that the interesting 
Butler, Simon Snagge, is your son. 

Perhaps you married early in life, and with- 
out the knowledge of your parents. A gipsy 
stole the pretty pledge ef your leve; and, 
at length, you have recognised him by seme 
improbable concerrence of events. Happy, 
happy mother! 

Happy, too, perhaps, in being cast upon the 

» Unpr ted and defamed; while I am 
doomed te endure the security of a home, and 
the dal of an unimpeeched reputation. For 
me, there is no hope whatever of being reduced 
to despair. | am to waste my 
health, bloom, end youth, ina series of unin- 
terrupted prosperity. 

{t is not, my friend, that I wish for ultimate 
unhappiness, but that I am anxious to suffer 
present sorrow, im order to secure future felicity: 
an improvement you will own, on the system of 
other gitle, who, to enjoy the pussing moment, 
ron the tisk of being wretched ever after. 
Have not all persons their favourite pursuits in 
life, and do not all brave fatigue, vexation, and 
calumny, for the purpose of accomplishing 
them? On®woman aspires to be a beauty, 
another a title, a third a belle esprit; and to 
effect these objects, health is sacrificed, repu- 
tation tainted, and peace of mind destro\ed. 
Now my ambition is to be a Heroine, and how 
can I hope for success in my vocation, unless J, 
too, suffer privations and inconveniencee? Be- 
sides, have I not far greater merit in getting a 
husband by timent, adventure, and melan- 
choly, than by dressing, gadding, dancing, and 
singing? For heroines are just as much on the 
alert to get husbands, as other young ladies; 
and in truth, 1 would never voluntarily subject 
myself to misfortunes, were I not certain that 
matrimony would be the last of them. But 
even misery itself has its consolations and ad. 
vantages. It makes one at least look interest- 
ing, and affords an opportunity for ornamental 














world. my) 


murmurs. Besides, it is the matk of a r@ined 
mind. Only fools, children, and savages, are 


happy. 

‘With there somtiments, no wonder I should 
fee n my present mode of life. 
Such an insipid routife, always, always, always 
ithe same. Rising with no — than 


to make breakfast for papa. "ue 









morrow, Cherry?" or “ie the . 
”* or ** more cream, Cherry?” what 
Cherry?” At dioner, 
but a parson; and nothing 

talked bat pol turnips. Afier teal am 
meade to si I-la ofa ditty, and sent 


sing 
to bed with a “Good night, pretty miss,” or 
‘‘eweet dear.’? The Clowns! 
Now, instead of this, just conceive me avchild | 
of misery, in a castle, a convent, or a cotiegs; 





becoming inted with the hero-by his seving | 
my life—I in beautiful fusi “Good Hea. ' 
ven, what an angel!’’ cries he—then sudden 

love on both sidee—in two days my hand kissed. | 
Embarrassments —my suspected—a | 
quarrel —a reconciliati yn barrassmente. 

—Oh, Biddy, whet an loss to ‘the | 


public, that a victim of thrilling sensibility, like 
me, should be thus i¢ting her precious time over 
the common occupations of life!—prepared as I 
am, too, by a five years’ course of novels (and 
you can bear witness that I have read little 
elee,) to embody and ensoul those enchanting 
reveries, which | am accustomed to indulge in 
bed and bower, and which really constitute al- 
most the whole happiness of my life. 

That Lam not deficient in the qualities re- 
quisite for a hereine is indisputable. 1 know 
nothing of the world, or of human nature; I 
have lived in utter seclusion, and every one 
says I am handsome. My form is tall and 
aerial, my face Grecian, my tresses flaxen, my 
eyes blue and sleepy. Then not only peacher, 
roses, and Aurora, but snow, lilies, and alabas- 
ter, may, with perfect propriety, be applied to 
a description of my skin. | confess } differ from 
other heroines in one point. They, you may 
remark, are always unconscious of their charms; 
whereas, I am, I fear, convinced of mine, be- 
yond all hope of retraction. 

There is but one serious flaw in my title to 
Heroine—the mediocrity of my lineage. My_ 
father is d ded hing better ¢han a 


d tand re tabl ily. H hi 
wh © thousand pos = ased © —y ~~ 


by his honest and disgusting industry, has 
realized fifty thousand. Were even my legiti- 
macy suspected, #t would be a comfort; since, 
im that case, I should assuredly start forth, at 
ene time or other, the daughter of some plwin- 








taper Adiga. 


a 


dear friend, and advise 
e - Alas! Lam tora with 
at the destruction of ances, and the dis- 
charge of my loved 
even permitted to take and — 


LETTER 11. ‘ 
A rHovsanp thanks, m Seas Gpesreane, ir 
your inestimable letter; : 
regret our separation as t , rt 
of my life, yet | cannot-but consider it auspicious 
in this respect, that it hee irritated you #0 in- 
form me of your suspicions reepscting my birth. 

‘And ‘so you reaiiy think I am not the daughter 
of my re father, but a child of ! 
Enchanting! And so the hypocrite calle me 
Cherry Bounee, and all sorts of nicknames be- 
hind my back,.and often wishes me out of his 
house? Thearaitor! Ves, I will comply with 
his desire, and ‘with your excellent advice, by 
quitting the iniquitoue mansion for eyer. 

Your letter on the subject reached me 
before breakfast. Heavens! how my 
blood throbbed in my veins! ape =n 

ct of things opened upon my 
be an jobenn I might be a title. 1 me 
—I would not wait to think; I not 
wait to ‘bind my hair. I flew down steire, 
rushed into the parlour, and in a moment was 
at the feet of my pereceutor. My hands were 
folded on my bosom, and my agitated eyes 
raised to his face. F F 

‘“ Heyday, Cherry,’ said he, laughing, “this 
is a new flourish. There, child, now  famey 
yourself stabbed, and come to breakfast.” 

* Hear me,’’ cried I) 

“Why,” said he, ** your eounte- 
nance as stiff and steady as the face on wer 
rapper.’’ 

* A countenance,” cried 1, “iv worvh keeping, 
when the features are a of the descent, 
and vindicate the noble birth from the baseness 
of the adoption.”” ’ 

“Come, come,” said be, “* yout ¢up is full ell 
this time.” 

“ And 80 is my heart,” cried 5, pressing it: 
expressively. 

** What the mischief can be the meaning of 
this mummery?”’ said he. 

~~ Trear > pe owrted ew Hee eet 
ferer, rising with dignified tranquillity. *“Cyn- 
dour is at once the most amiable the test 
difficult of virtues; and there is more - 
nimity in confessing an error than there i in 
never committing one.’” 





tive nobleman, who hives retired, and 
ally staps his forehead. 

Another thing perplexes me. It is my nate; 
and what a name ! Tt reminds one cso 
mach of plumpness and ruddy health. Cherry— 
better be called Pine-apple at once. Mint 
a green and yellow melancholy in pine apple 
that is infinitely preferable. 1 wonder whether 
Cherry could possibly be an abbreviation of 
Cnurronina. ’Tis only changing y into ubina, 
and the name becomes clavsre. Celestina, 
Angelina, Seraphina, are-all of ttre same famity. 
But Cherubina sowmds so empyrean, 0 sorme- 
thing or other beyond mortality; awd besides I 
have just a face for it. Yes, Cherubina I am 
resolved to be called, now até for ever. 

But you must naturally wish to learn what 
has happened here since your departure. 1 
was in my boudoir, reading the Delicate Dis- 
tress, when I heard a sudden buatle below, and 
**Qut of the house this or iferated 
by my father. The next minute he was in my 
roem with a face like fire. 

“<There!”’ cried he, “1 knew what your 
famous romances would do for us at last.’” 

** Fio!”’ said 1, playfully spreading my fingers 
over his face. ‘* Don’t frown so, but tell me 
what these famous romances have done!’’ 

‘Only a kissing match between the Govern- 
ess and the Butler,” answered he. ‘I cavght 
them at the sport in the pantry.” 

1 was petrified. ‘*Dear Sir,’ said I, ‘you 
must surely mistake.” 

“No such thing,” cried he. ‘* The kits was 
too much of a smacker for that.—Egad, it rang 
through the pantry like the smash of twenty 
plates. But she shall never darken my doors 
again, never. Ihave just packed the pait of 
wrinkled sweethearts off together; and what is 
better, I have otdered all the novels in the 
house to be burnt, y way of purification. 
They talk so much of flames, that I suppose 
they will like to feel them.” He spoke and 
ran raging out of the room. Adieu for ever. 
No more shall I sympathize with your heroines, 
while they faint, and blush, and weep, through 
your half-bound octavoes. Adieu, ye Edwins, 
Edgars, and Edmunds; ye Selinas, Evelinas, 
Malvinas; ye inxs all adieu! The flames will 
consume all. The melody of Emily, the prattle 
of Annette, and the hoarseness of Ugo, will be 
confounded in one indiscriminate crackle. The 
Cava and Castello will blaze with eqaal fury; 
nor will the virtue of Pamefa aught avail to 
save; nor Wolmar a to ste his wife in 
a swoon; nor Werter shelling peat and reading 








“Cc d your written sentences,”” cried tre, 
“ean’t you come to the point?” 

“ Then, Sir,” said I, ‘to be plain and expli- 
cit, learn that I have discovered & mystery in 
my birth, and that you—you, Wilkinson, are fot 
—my real father!” 

I pronounced these words with a mets 
sphesgnad one of my ineffable looks. - 
kinsoa coloured like scarlet, and stared 
in my face. 

** Would you e the mother that Bote 

ou?’’ cried he, fiercely. 
ms No, Wilkinson,” answered i, “but 
would by calling yourself the fathet Of Rér 


daughter"? 
Ana, sald be, “what “ithe 


“And t J am not,” 
you be?” ’ 

** An illustrious heiress,” cried I, ana 
from her parents in her iffancy;—snatcbed 
thee, vile agent of the diabolical conspiracy!” 

He looked aghest. 

“Tell me, then,” continued I, * tmisérable 
man, tell me where my dear, my distracted 
father lingers out the remnant of his wret 
days? My mother, too—or say, am I indeed an 
orphan?’’ 

Still he remained mute, and gazed on me with 
a searching intensity. penne my voice. | 

‘* Expiate thine offences, restore an hee | 
to het birthright, make atonement, or tre 
at retribution!” ‘ 

I thought the farmer would sink into the 

ound, 
on Nay,” continued 1, lowering my Me 
“think not Eahiret for vengeance. 1 myself 
intercede to stay the eens of Justice. Poor 
wreteh! I want not thy blood.’’ natal 

The culprit was son at the elimax of his 
agony; he writhed through every Timb and 
feature, and by this time torn the news- 

ir to tatters. ! 

Pee What!” cried 1, ‘eam nothing move thee 
to confess thy crimes? Then listen. Ere Auro- 
ra, with rosy fingere, shall unbar the eastern 
ar My child, my child, my dear darling 
daughter!" exclaimed this accomplished croco- 
dile, bursting into tears, and snatching me to 
his bosom, *‘ what have they done to you? 
What phantom, what horrid disorder is distract- 
in treasure?’’ 

F Dohand me, guileful adulator,” ig Poa 
«* and try thy powers of tragedy elsew bets " 
/ I know thee!’ & spoke, and myeel 
from his embrace. . 

* Dreadful, @readful!” muttered he. “ Hor 
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eweet senses are lost. My love, my life, do not 
epeak thus to your poor old father.”* 

“ Father!” exclaimed I, plishing with 
much y that hyst 1 laugh, which 
(gratefully let me own) I owe to your instruc- 
tion; “Father! Oh, no, Sir, no, thank you. 
Tis true you have blue eyes like. myself, but 
have you my pouting lip and dimple? You 
have the flaxen hair, but can you execute the 
rosy smile? Besides, is it possible, that I, who 
was born a Heroine, and who must, therefore, 
have sprung from an idle and illustrious family, 
should be the daughter of a fat, funny farmer? 
Oh, no, Sif; no, thank you.’’ : 

The fat, funny farmer, covered his face with his 
hands, and rushed out of the room, nor left a 
doubt of his guilt behind. sl 

You see I relate the several conversations, in 
a dramatic manner, and w ¢ word, as well 

ean recollect t ace heroines do the 
Indeed, I ca too much admire the 
of these charming creatures, ‘ 

even while they were in momentary ex 

losing their honours, sit down with the ut- 
most unconcern, and indite the sprightliest let- 
ters in the world. They have even presence of 
mind gh to copy the vulgar dialect, un- 
couth logy, and bad grammar, of vil- 
Jains, who, perhaps, are in the next room to 
them, and who would not matter annihilating 
them with a poniard, while they are mending 
= pen. ieu. 








LETTER Itf. 


Boow after my last letter, | was summoned 
to dinner. What heroine in distress but starves? 
so I sent a message that I was unwell, and 
solaced myself with a volume of the yMysteries 
ef Udolpho, which had escaped the conflagrs- 
tion. Afterwards I flung myself on my bed, in 
fhopes to have dreams portentous of my future 
fate; for heroines are remarkably subject to a 
certain prophetic sort of nightmare. You re- 
member the story which Ludovico read, of a 

etre that beckons a Baron from his castle in 
the dead of night, and leading him into a forest, 
ts to its own corpse, and bids him bury it. 

‘ell, owing, I suppose, to my having just read 
this episode, and to my having fasted so long, I 
had the following dream: — 

Methought a delicious odour of viands at- 
tracted me to the kitchen, where I found an 
iron pot upon the fire simmering in unison with 
my sighs. As I lovked at it with a longing eye, 
the lid began to rise, and I beheld a half-boiled 
turkey stalk majestically forth. It beckoned 
‘Me with its claw. I followed. It led me into 
the yard, and pointed to its own head and 
feathers, which were lying in a corner. 

What a vulgar, what a disgusting vision, when 
i t to have dreamt of nothing but coffins 
and ladies in black! 

At tea (which | could not resist taking, I was 
so y:) Wilkinson affected the most tender 
eolicitude for my health; and as | now watched 
his words, | could discover in almost all that he 
said, something to confirm my surmise of his not 
being my father. ; 

After tea, a letter was handed to him, which 
he read, and then gave tome. It ran thus: 


London. 

In accepting your invitation to Sylvan Lodge, 
np wonponted feiend 1 santas = grentar fa 
vour on myself, than, as you kindly tel! me, I 
shall on you. Afier an absence of seven years, 

t in the seclusion of a college, and the 
fatigues of a military life, how delightful to re- 
visit the scene of my childhood, and those who 
contribute to render its memory so sa 

while ou were my guardian; return to 

aon with sour commana that | shall fied you a 

iend. Let me but find you what ! left you, 
and you shall take what title you please. 

Yet, much as! flatter myself with your re- 
taining ali your former feelings towards me, | 
Must expect a serious alteration in those of my 
friend Cherry. Will she again make me her 
— Again climb my shoulders and gal- 
op me around the lawn? 
our little quarrels, then kiss and be frieads? 
Shall we even recognise each others’ features, | 
through their change {rom childhood to ma- 
turity? There is at least one feature of our 
early days, that I trust bas undergone no altera. 

mutual affection and ee 

My servant whom I send forward, takes this 
letter. At ten to-night I shall see you myself. 

Ever affectionately yours, 
Roseart Stuart. 


To Gregory Wilkinson, Esq. 


** There,” cries the farmer, “ if | have deprived 
you of an old woman, I have got you a young 
man. Large estates you know;—handsome, 
fashionable ;—come, pluck up a heart, my girl, 
ay, egad, and steal one too.’’ 

I rose, gave him one of my ineffable looks, 
and retired to my chamber. he 

* So,”’ said I, locking my door, and Ginging 

if on the bed, “this is something like 
Here is another precious project 

inst my peace. 1 am to be forced into mar- 
,am li? And with whom? A man whose 
Jegitimacy is unimpeached, and whose friends 


would certainly consent. His name Robert, 
too:—master Bobby, as the servants used to 
call him. A fellow that mewed like a cat, 


when he was whipt. O my, Bob! what a pret- 
ty monosyllable for a girl like me to pronounce. 

‘ow indeed my wretched is plete; the cup 
is full, even to overflowing. An orphan, or at 





I left | 


Are we to renew all be eas 


encounter banditti, monks, daggers, wrecks—Oh, 
ye celebrated terrors, when shall | taste you!’ 

I then rose, and stole into Wilkinson's study, 
in hopes of finding, before my flight, some re- 
cord or relic that might aid me in unravelling 
the mystery of my birth. As heroines are privi- 
leged to ransack private drawers, and read 
whatever they find there, I opened his scrutoire 
without ceremony. But what were my sensa- 
tions, when I discovered in a corner of it, an 
antique scrap of tattered parchment, scrawled 
all over with this frightful fragment. 


THIS INDENTURE 

For and in consideration of 

Doth grant, bargain, release 

Possession, and to his heirs and assigns 
Lands of Sylvan Lodge, in the 

‘Trees, stones, quarries, &c. 

Reasonable amends and satisfaction 

This Demise 

Molestation of him the said Gregory Wilkinson. 
The natural life of 

Cherry Wilkinson only daughter of 

De Willoughby eldest sonef Thomas 
Lady Gwyn, of Gwyn Casti, 

Oh, Biddy, does not your blood run cold at this 

cruciating ipt? for already you must 
pay dap its terrific import. The part 
lost be gathered from the part left. In 
short, it is a written covenant between, this 
Gregory Wilkinson, and the miscreant, (whom 
my being an heiress a from enjoy- 
ing the title and estate would devolve to 
him at my death,) stipulating to give Wilkinson 
**Sylvan Lodge,” togethér with, “ trees, stones, 
&c.’’ as “reasonable amends and satisfaction,” 
for being the instrument of my ‘* Demise,’’ and 
declaring that there shall be ‘no molestation 
of him the eaid Gregory Wilkinson,” for taking 
away “ the naturai isfe of Cherry Wilkinson” — 
‘only daughter of—" somebody ‘De Wil- 
loughby, eldest son of Thomas”——Then fol- 
lows ** Lady Gwyn, of Gwyn Castle.’” So that 
it is evident th a De Willoughby, and 
related to L ! What perfectly con- 
firms me in the latter supposition is an old por- 
trait, which | found soonefter, among Wilkin- 
son's papers, representing a young and beauti- 
ful female superbly dressed; and underneath, in 
large letters, the name of ‘* Nett Gwyn.”’ 

Distraction! what shall | do? Whither turn? 
To sleep another night under the same roof with 
a wretch, who has bound himself to assassinate 
me, would be little short of madness. Besides, 
Stuart arrives here to-night, so, if | remain any 
longer, | must endure his odious addresses. My 
plan of escape, therefore, is already arranged, 
and this very evening I mean to begin my pil- 
grimage. 

The picture and parchment I will keep in my 
bosom during my journey; and I will also carry 
a small bandbox containing my satin petticoat, 
satin shoes, a pair of silk stockings, my span- 
gled muslin, and all my jewels. For as some 
benevolent dachess may possibly receive me 
into her family, and her son persecute me, I 
might just as well look decent, you know. 

On mature deliberation, I have resolved to 
take but five guineas with me, since more would 
only make me too comfortable, and tempt me, 
in some critical moment, to extricate myself from 





diatreas. : 
I shall leave the following billet on my toilet. 


To Gregory Wilkinson, Farmer. 

Sin.—When this letter meets your eye, the 
writer will be far, far distant. She will be wander- 
ing the convex earth ia pursuit of those parents 
from whose dear embraces you have torn her. 
She will be flying from a Stuart, to whose detes- 
table embraces you have destined her. 

Your motive for this hopeful match I can guess. 
| As you obtained one property by undertaking 

my death, you are probably promised another by 

effecting my marriage. Learn that the latter 
fate has more terrors for me than the former. 
But I shall escape both. 

Alas! Sir, | once doted upon you as the best of 
Think, then, of my consternation at 
finding you the worst of persecutors. YetI pity 
more than hate you; and the first moment of 
your repentance shall be the last of my ani- 
mosity. The much injured, 

Cueavusina pe WiLLovcusy. 

















All is prepared, and in ten minutes | commence 
my interesting expedition. As London is the 
most approved refuge for distressed Heroines, 
and the most likely place for obtaining informa- 
tion about my birth, I u.can to bend my steps 
thither. 

© peaceful shades, why must I leave you? In 
your retreats I should still find pleasure and re- 
pose. Adieu. 

LETTER Iv. 

The hail rattled and the wind whistled, as I 
tied on my bonnet for my journey. With the 
bandbox under my arm, | descended the stairs, 
and paused in the hall to listen. I heard a dis- 
tant door shut, and steps advancing. I sprang 
forward, opened the door, and ran down the 
shrubbery. 

1 then hastened into the road, and passed on- 
ward with a hurried step, while a violent tem- 
pest beat full against my face. 

In this manner I walked four long and toil- 
some miles, At length, finding myself fatigued, 
1 resolved to rest awhile, in the lone and unin- 
babited house, which lies, you may recollect, on 
the gray common, about a hundred paces from 





least an outcast; robbed of my birthright, im- 
mured in a farm-house—threatened with a bus- 
band of decent birth, parentage, and education 
—my governess gone, my novels burnt, what is 
left to me but flight? Yes, | will roam through 
dhe wide world in search of my parents; [ will 
gansack all the sliding panels and tapestries in 
Italy; [ will explore Il Castello Di Udolpho, 
and will then enter the convent of Ursulines, 
or Carmelites, or Santa della Pieta, or the ab- 
bey of. Trappe. Here | meet with little bet- 
ter than smiling faces and honest hearts. No 
precious scoundrels are here, no horrors, or 
atrocities worth tolerating. But abroad | shall 


the road. Besides, I was in duty bound to ex- 
plore it, as a ruined pile. 

l approached. The wind moaned through the 
broken windows, and the rank grass rustied in 
the court. Lentered. All was dark within; the 
boards creaked as! trod, the shutters flapped, 
and an ominous owl was hooting in the chimney. 
I groped sy way along the hall, thence into a 
parlour—up stairs and down—not a horror to be 
found. No dead hand met my left hand; no 
huge eye-ball glared at me though a crevice. 
How disheartening! 

The cold was now creepin pore my veins; 
my teeth chattered, and my frame shook. I had 





ously, wishing myself at home, and in bed, and 
hes pena the dire necessity which had compel- 
led me to this frightful undertaking, when on a 
sudden I heard the sound of approaching steps. 
I sprang upon my feet with renovated spirits. 
Presently several persons entered the hall, and 
a vulgar accent cried:— 

**Jem, run down tothe cellar and strike a 
light.” 

‘* What can you want of me, now that you 
have robbed me ?’’ said the voice of a gentle- 
man. 

**Why, young man,” answered a ruffian, “we 
want you to write home for a hundred pounds, 
or some such trifle, which we will have the hon- 
our of spending. You must manufacture some 
confounded good lie about where you are, and 
why you send for money; and one of us will 
carry the letter.” 

** | assure you,” said the youth, “I shall forge 
no such falsehood.” 

* As you please, master,”’ replied the ruffian; 
“bat the money or your life we must have, and 
that soon.’’ 

“Will you trust my solemn promise to send 
you a hundred pounds?” said the other. ‘ My 
name is Stuart: | am on my way to Mr. Wilkin- 
son, of Sylvan Ledge, so you may depend upon 
my sending you, by his assistance, the sum you 
require, and I will promise not to betray you.’’ 

“No, curse if I trust,” cried the robber. 

** Then curse if | write,” cried Stuart. 

** Look you, Squire,’’ cried the robber: “ we 
cannot stand parleying with you now; we have 
other matters oa hand. But we will lock you 
safe in the cellar, with pen, ink, and paper, and 
a lantern; and if you have not a fine bouncing 
lie of a letter, ready written when we come back, 
you are a dead man—that is all.” 

“Tam almost a dead man already,” said 
Stuart, ‘* for the wound you gave me is bleeding 
torrents.” 

They now carried him down to the cellar, 
where they i a few mi , then return- 
ed, and locked the door outside. 

** Leave the key in it,” says one, ** for we do 
not know which of us may come back first.” 
They then went away. 

Now was the fate of my bitter enemy, the 


seated myself on the stairs and was weeping pite- | 








wily, the wicked Stuart, in my power; 1 could 





either liberate him or let him perish. It strack me 
that to miss such a fruitful interview, would be 
stupid in the extreme; and I felt a sort of glow at 
the idea of saying to him, live! Besides, he could 
not possibly recognise me, since I was but eight 
years old when we saw each other last. Sol 
descended the steps, unlocked the door, and 
bursting into the cellar stood in an unparalleled 
attitude before him. He was sittingon the 
ground, and fastening a handkerchief about his 
wounded leg, but at my entrance, he sprang 
upon his feet. 

** Away, save thyself!’ cried I. “She who 
restores thee to freedom flies herself from cap- 
tivity. Look on these features—thou wouldst 
have wrung them with despair. Look on this 
form—thou wouldst have prest it in depravity. 
Hence, unhappy sinner, and learn, that inno- 
cence is ever victorious, and ever merciful.”’ 

“Lam all t!” exclaimed he. ** Who 
are you? Whence came you? Why speak so 
angrily, yet act so kindly?” 

I smiled disdain, and turned to depart. 

** One moment more,” cried he. 

‘* Here is some mistake, for I never even saw 
you before.”’ 

“ Often, often,’’ exclaimed I, and was again 
going. 

** So, you will leave me, my swect preserver,”’ 
said he, smiling. ‘ Now you have all this time 
prevented me from binding my wound, and you 
owe me some compensation for the loss of 
blood.” 

I paused. 

** | would ask you to assist me,” continued he, 
* but in binding one wound,I fear you would 
only inflict another.” 

Mere curiosity made me return two steps. 

“ [ think, however, there would be healiag in 
the touch of so fair a hand,’’ and he took mine 
as he spoke. 

Mere humanity made me knee! down and be- 
gin to fasten the bandage; but | resolved on not 
uttering another word. 

**What kindnesa!” cried he. 
whom am I indebted for it ?” 

No reply. 

“ Atleast, may | learn whether |! can, in any 
manner repay it ?” 

No reply. 

“ You will stain your beautiful locks,” said he. 
** My blood should flaw to defend. but shall not 
flow to disfigure them. Pray let me collect these 
charming tresses.’’ 

* Oh! dear, thank you, Sir!” stammered I. 

** And thank you ten thousand times,” said 
he, as I finished my disagreeable task; ‘‘ and 
now, never will I quit you till L see you safe to 
your friends.” 

** You!” exclaimed I. ‘* Ah, traitor!’’ 

He gazed at me with a look of pity. 

* Farewell, then,’’ said he: “tis a long way to 
the next habitation, and should my wound open 
afresh, and should I faint with the loss of 
blood——” 

“ Dear me,” cried I, springing forward, ‘* let 
me assist you.” 

He smiled. ‘‘ We will assist each other,” an- 
swered he; “* and now let us not lose a moment, 
as the robbers may return.”’ 

He took the lantern to search the cellar for 
his watch and money. However, we saw no- 
thing there except a couple of portmanteaus, 
some rusty pistols, and a small barrel, half full 
of gunpowder. We then left the house, but had 
hardly proceeded twenty yards, when he began 
to totter, 

** I can go no further,”’ said he, sinking down. 
“IT have lost so much blood that my strength is 
entirely exhausted.”’ 

** Pray, dear Sir,” said |, “ exert yourself, and 
lean on me.” 

“] 


“hte tt 





“And pray to 





d he; ‘but fly, and 








save your own life.” 


«| will run for assistance,” said I, and flew to- | her mind is uncontaminated by romances and 
wards the road, where I had just heard the | novels, and such abominations.” 


sound of an approaching carriage. But on a 
sudden it stopped, voices began disputing, and 
soon after a pistol was fired. | paused in great 
terror, for | judged that these were the robbers 
again. What waslI todo? When a heroine is 
reduced to extremities, she always does one of 
two things—either faints on the spot, or exhibits 
energies almost superhuman. 

Faint I could not, so nothing remained for me, 
but energies almost superhuman. | pondereda 
moment, and a grand thought struck me. Re- 
collecting the gunpowder in the cellar, I flew 
for it back to the ruin, carried it up to the hal, 
threw the most of it on the floor, and with the 


Stuart. 

When I was within a few paces of him, I 
heard quick steps and a hoarse voice vociferating. 
“Who goes yonder with the light?” for I had 
brought the lantern. 

“Fly!” cried Stuart, “ or you are lost.” 

I snatched the candle from the lantern, appli 
ed it to the train, and the next moment dropped 
down at the shock of the tremendous explosion 
that took place. A noise of falling timbers re- 
sounded through the ruin, and the robbers were 
heard scampering off in every direction. 

“* There!’’ whispered I, after a pause, ‘ there 
is an original horror for you, and all of my own 
contrivance. The villains have fled, the neigh- 
bours will flock to the spot, and you will obtain 
assistance.’’ 

By this time we heard the people of the car- 
riage running towards us. 

“ Stuart,” cried I, in an awful voice. 

** My name, indeed!” said he, ** this is com- 
pletely inexplicable.” 

“ Stuart,” cried J, “ hear my parting words. 
Never again’’ (quoting his own letter) ‘* will J 
make you my playmate! never again climb your 
shoulders, and gallop round the lawn! Ten 
o'clock is past. Go not to Sylvan Lodge to- 
night. She departed two hours ago. Look 
to your steps.”’ 

I spoke this portentous warning, and fled 
across the common. Miss Wilkinson! Miss Wilk- 
inson! sounded on the blast, but the wretch had 
discovered me tdo late. I ranabout half a mile, 
and then looking behind me, beheld the ruin in 
a blaze. Renovated by the sight of the admira- 
ble horror, | walked another hour, without once 
stopping; till, to my surprise and dismay, I found 
myself utterly unable to proceed a step further. 
This was the more provoking, because heroines 
often perform journeys on foot that would 
founder fifty horses. 

However, I crossed into a field, and contrived 
to make a nest of hay, where [ remained till day 
began to dawn. Then, stiff and shivering, I 
proceeded on my journey; and in a short time, 
met a little girl with a pail of milk. She con- 
sented to let me change iy wet dress at her cot- 
tage, and conducted me thither. 

It was a family of frights. Flat noses, thick 
lips without mercy. No Annettes and Lubins, 
or Amorets and Phyllidas, or Florimels and 
Florellas; no rosy little fatlings, or Cherubim 
and Seraphim amongst them. However, I slip- 
ped on (for slipping on is the heroic mode of 
dressing) my spangled muslin, silk stockings, 
and satin shoes, and joined their uglinesses at 
breakfast, resolving to bear patiently with their 
features. 

On the whole, I see much reagon to be pleased 
with what has happened hitherto. How fortu- 
nate that I went to the house upon the common! 
I see plainly, that if adventure does not come to 
me, I must go to adventure. And, indeed, I am 
authorized in deing so by the example of my sis- 
ter heroines; who, with a noble disinterestedness, 
are ever the chief artificers of their own misfor- 
tunes: for, in nine cases out of ten, were they to 
manage matters like mere common mortals, they 
would avoid all those charming m'schiefs which 
adorn their memoirs. 

As for this Stuart, I know not what to think 
ofhim. I will, however do him a justice to say, 
that he has a reputable Roman nose; and al- 
though he neither kissed my hand, nor knelt to 
me, yet he had the decency to talk of huge 
** wounds,” and my “ charming tresses.” Pre- 
haps if he had saved my life, instead of my hav- 
ing saved his; and if his name consisted of three 
syllables, ending in i or 0; and, in fine, if he were 
not an unprincipled profligate, the man might 
have made a tolerable Hero. 

A public coach to London passes shortly, so 
I shall take a place in it. Adieu. 


LETTER V. 


“T shall find in the coach,” said I, approach- 
ing it, “some emaciated Adelaide, or sister 
Olivia. We will interchange congenial looks— 
she will sigh, so will 1—and we shall commence 
a vigorous friendship on the spot.” 

Yer. I did sigh; but it was at the huge and 
hideous Adelaide that presented herself. as I got 
into the coach. In describing her, our wittiest 
novelists would say, that her nose lay modestly 
retired between her cheeks; that her eyes, which 
“vases inwards, seemed looking for it; and that 

er teeth were 


“ Like Angels’ visits; short, and far between.” 


She first eyed me with a supercilious sneer, 
and then addressed a diminutive old gentleman 
opposite, in whose face Time had ploughed fur- 
rows, and Luxury sown pimples. 

“ And so, Sir, as | was telling you, when my 
poor man died, I so bemoaned myself, that be- 
tween swoons and hysterics, 1 got nervous all 
over, and was obliged to go through a regi- 
ment.’” 

I started in astonishment. “ What!” thought I, 
**a woman of her magnitude and vulgarity, faint 
and have nerves! Impossible!” 

“ Howsomdever,” continued she, “my Bible 
and my Moll are great consolations to me. Moll 
is the dearest little thing in the world; as straight 
asa nape then pon dimples; and her eyes 
are the very squintessence of perfection. She 





has all her catechism by heart, and moreover 





“Pray, Ma'am,” said I, civilly, ‘* may I pre. 


sume to ask how romances and novels contami- 
nate the mind?” 


*“ Why, Mem,”’ answered she, tartly, and af- 
ter another survey, ‘by teaching little misses to 
go gadding, Mem, and to be fond of the men, 
Mem, and of spangled muslin, Mem.” 

“* Ma’am,” said I, reddening, “1 wear spangled 
muslin because | have no other dress: and you 
should be ashamed of yourself for saying | am 
fond of the men.”’ 

** The cap fits you then,” cried she. 

** Were it a fool’s cap,”’ said I, ‘* perhaps I 


| might return the compliment.” 
remainder, strewed a train as walked towards | 


i thought it expedient, on my first outset in 
life, to practise apt repartee, and emulate the 


| infatuating sauciness, and elegant vituperation 
| of Amanda, the Beggar Gir!, and other heroines; 


| 
| 
| 





} 


who, when irritated, disdain to speak below an 
epigram. 

‘* Pray, Sir,’ said she, addressing our fellow 
traveller, ** what isyour opinion of novels? A’n't 
they all love and nonsense, and the most unpos. 
sible lies possible?” 

“ They are fictions, certainly,” said he. 

** Surely, Sir,”’ exclaimed I, “ you do not mean 
to call them fictions ?” 

_ ‘Why, no,” replied he, “not absolute fic- 
tions.”’ 

** But,” cried the big lady, ‘‘ you don’t pre- 
tend to call {hem true?” 

“* Why, no,” said he, ‘* not absolutely true.” 

** Then,” cried I, ** you are on both sides of 
the question at once.” 

He trod on my foot. 

“* Ay, that you are,” said the big lady. 

He trod on her foot, 

** A courtier!’’ cried I: 1 should rather have 
imagined you a musician.” 

“Pray, why ?” said he. 

“* Because,” answered I, ‘* you are playing 
the pedal harp on this lady’s foot and mine.” 

** | wished to produce harmony,” said he, bow- 

ing. 
** If you wish it with me,” said J, ** you must 
confess that novels are more true than histories, 
because historians often contradict each other, 
but novelists never do.” 

** Yet do not novelists contradict themselves?” 
eaid he. 

“Certainly,’’ replied 1; ‘* and there lies the 
surest proof of their veracity. For as human 
actions are always contradicting themselves, so 
those books which faithfully relate them must do 
the same.’’ 

* Admirable!’ exclaimed he. ‘* And yet what 
proofs have we that such personages as Shedoni, 
Vivaldi, Camilla, or Cecilia, eve: existed ?”” * 

‘‘And what proof have we,” cried J, ** that 
such personages as Alfred the Great, Henry the 
Fifth, Elfrida, or Mary, Queen of Scots, ever ex- 
isted? Why, Sir, at this rate you might just as 
well question the truth of Guy Faux’s attempt 
to blow up the Parliament-House, or of my hav- 
ing blown up a house last night.’’ 

** You blow up a house!”’ exclaimed the big 
lady with amazement. 

“ Madam,” said 1, modestly, ‘I scorn osten- 
tation, but on my word and honour, ’tis fact.” 

* Of course you did it accidentally,’’ said the 
gentleman. 

** You wrong me, Sir,” replied 1; ** 1 did it by 
design.’’ 

** You will swing for it, however,”’ cried the 
big lady. 

** Swing for it!’’ eaid 1; ‘‘ a heroine swing! 
Excellent! 1 presume, Madam, you are un- 
acquainted with the common law of romance.” 

** Just,”’ said she, * as you seem to be with 
the common law of England.” 

**[ despise the common law of England,” 
cried I, 

‘*Then | fancy,” said she, “it would not be 
much amiss it you were hanged.’’ 

“ And | fancy,”’ retorted |, nodding at her big 
figure, ** it would not be much amiss if you were 
quartered.” 

Meantime the gentleman coincided with every 
syllable that ! said, praised my parts and know- 
ledge, and discovered evident symptoms of a 
discriminating mind, and an amiable heart. That 
[ am right in my good opinion of him is most 
certain; for he himself assured me it would be 
quite impossible to deceive me, | am so penetrat- 
ing. Inshort, | have set him down as the benevo- 
lent guardian, who is destined to save me seve- 
ral times from destruction. - 

Indeed he has already done so once; for, when 
our journey was almost over, he told me, that 
my having set fire to the ruin might prove a 
most fatal affair; and whispering that the big 
lady would probably inform against me. On 
my pleading the prescriptive immunities of hero- 
ines, he solemnly swore, that he once knew @ 
golden-haired, azure-eyed heroine, named Ange- 
lica Angela Angelina, who was hanged at the 
Old Bailey for stealing’a broken lute out of « 
haunted chamber; and while my blood was run- 
ning cold at the recital, he pressed me so cor- 
dially to take refuge in his house, that I threw 
myself on the protection of the best of men. 

i now write from his ion, in G 
Square, where we have just dined. His name 
is Betterton; he has no family, but a 

plendid independ Multitudes of liveried 
menials watch his nod; and he does me the hon- 
our to call me cousin. My chamber, too, is charm 
ing. The curtains hang quite in a new style, 
but I do not like the pattern of the drapery. 

To-morrow | mean to go shopping; and I may, 
at the same time, pick up some adventures on 
my way; for business must be minded. Adieu. 

LETTER VI. 

Soon after my last letter, I was summoned 
to supper. Betierton appeared much interest- 
ed in my destiny, and | took good care to in- 
spire him with a proper sense of my forlorn and 
unprotected state, I told him that I had not a 








friend in the wide world, related to him my la- 
mentable tale, and as a proof of my veracity 
produced the parchment and the picture. 





To my surprise, he said he considered my 
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THE GENTLEMAN’S VADE MECUM; OR, SPORTING AND DRAMATIC COMPANION? 


+ 





high birth improbable; and then began advising 
me to descend from my romantic flights, as he 
called them, and to seek after happiness instead 
of misery. 

*« In this town,” continued he, after a long 
preamble, ‘‘ your charms would be despotic, if 
unehained by legal constraints. But forever 
distant from you be that cold and languid tie 
which erroneous policy invented. For you be 
the mystic union, whose tie of bondage is pas- 
‘sion, the wish the license, and impulse the 
law.’” 

*« Pretty expressions enough,’’ said I, ‘* only 
I cannot comprehend them.’’ 

** Charming girl!’ cried he, while he con- 
jured up a fiend of a smile, and drew a brilliant 
from his finger, ** accept this ring, and the sig- 
nature of the hand that has worn it, securing 
to you five hundred a year while you remain 
under my protection.” 

**Ha, monster!’ exclaimed I, “and is this 
thy vile design?” 

So saying, I flung the roffian from me, then 
rushed down stairs, opened the door, and quick 
as lightning darted along the streets. 

At last, panting for breath, | paused under- 
neath a portico. It was now midnight. Not a 
wheel, not a hoof fatigued the pavement, or 
disturbed the slumbering mud of the metropolis. 
But soon steps and voices broke the silence, 
and a youth, encircling a maiden’s waist with 
his arm, and modulating the most mellifiuent 
phraseology, passed by me. Another couple 
succeeded, and another, and another. The town 
seemed swarming with heroes and heroines. 

** Fortunate pairs!” ejaculated I, ‘‘ at length 
ye enjoy the reward of your incomparable con- 
stancy and virtue. Here, after a long separa- 
tion, meeting by chance, and in —s distress, 
ye pour forth your unpolluted souls. Oh, bliss- 
ful termination of unexampled miseries!’’ 

I now perceived, on the steps of a house, a 
fair and slender form. She was sitting with 
her elbow in her lap, and her head leaning on 
one side, within her hand. 

**She seems a congenial outcast,’’ said 1; 
** so, should she but have a Madona face, and 
a name ending in a, we will live, we will die 
together.” 

I then approached, and discovered a counte- 
nance so pale, so pensive, so Roman, that I 
eould almost have knelt and worshipped it. 

** Fair unfortunate,” said I, taking her hand 
and pressing it; ‘* interesting unknown, say by 
what name gp I to address so gentle a sister in 
misery.’’ 

**Eh? What?” cried she, with a voice some- 
what coarser than | was prepared to expect. 

“*May | presume on my sudden predilection,” 
said I, “ and inquire your name?” 

“* Maria,” replied she, rising from her seat: 
“and now I must be gone.” 

** And where are you going, Maria?” said I. 

**To the devil: said she. 

I started. ‘* Alas! my love, 
“sorrow hath bewildered thee. 
miserable orphan; but happy, thrice happy, 
could | clasp a sympathetic bosom, in this 
frightful wilderness of houses and faces, where, 


” 


whispered I, 
lam myself a 


. alas! I know not a human being.” 


“Then you are a stranger here?” said she 
quickly. 

** I am here but a few hours,” answered I. 

** Have you money?’’ she demanded. 

“ Only four guineas and a half,’’ replied I, 
taking owt my purse. “ Perhaps you are in 
distress—perhaps—forgive this officiousness— 
not for worlds would | wound your delicacy, but 
if you want assistance . 

“LT have only this old sixpence upon earth,’’ 
interrupted she, “ and there, ’tis for you, Miss.’” 

So saying, she put the sixpence into my purse, 
which I had opened while I was speaking. 

** Generous angel!” cried I. 

“ Now we are in partnership, a'n’t we?” said 
she. 

** Yes,’ sweet innocent,’ 
are partners in grief.” 

** And as grief is dry,” 
go moisten it.” 

**And where shall we moisten it, Maria?” 
said I. 

**In a public house,”’ cried she. 
us good.”” 

** Oh, my Maria!” said 1, ** never, never.’’ 

‘“*Why then give me back my sixpence,” 
cried she, snatching at my purse; but | held it 
fast, and springing from her, ran away. 

** Stop thief, stop thief?’ vociferated she. 





’ 


answered I, “* we 


cried she, “ we will 


«It will do 


In an instant | heard a sort of rattling noise | 


from several quarters, and a huge fellow, calied 
a watchman, came striding out of a wooden 
box, and grasped me by the shoulder 

** She has robbed me of my purse,” exclaimed 
the wily wanton. “Tisa green one, and has 
four guineas and a half in it, besides a curious 
old sixpence.” 

The watchman took it from me and examined 
it. 

“Tis my purse,” cried J, ‘‘and ] can swear 
to it.’’ 

** You lie!” said the little wretch; ‘ you 
know well that you snatched it from my hand, 
when | was going to give you sixpence out of 
charity.” 

Horror and astonishment struck me dumb; 
and when | told my tale, the watchman declared 
that both of us must remain in custody till next 
morning; and then be carried before the magis- 
trate. Accordingly, he escorted us to the 
watch-house, a room filled with smoke and cul- 
prits; where we stayed all night, amidst a con- 
cert of swearing, snoring, laughing, and crying. 

In the morning we were carried before a 
magistrate; and with step superb, and neck 
erect, | entered the room. 

** Pert enough,” said the mcgistrate; and 
turning from me, continued his examination of 
two men who stood near him. 

It appeared that one of them, (whose name 
was Jerry Sullivan) had assaulted the other, on 
the following occasion: A joint sum of money 
had lately been deposited in Sullivan's hands, 
by this other, and a third man, his partner, 
which sum Sullivan had consented to keep for 





them, and had bound himself to return when. 
ever both should go together to him, and de- 
mand it. Some time afterwards, one of them 
went to him, and told him that the other, being 
ill, and therefore unable to come for the money, 
had empowered him (the partner,) to get it. 
Sullivan, believing him, gave the money, and 
when he next met the other, mentioned the cir- 
eumstance. The other denied having authorised 
the act, and demanded his own share of the de- 
posit from Sullivan, who refused it. Words 
ensued, and Sullivan, having knocked him down, 
was brought before the magistrate, to be com- 
mitted for an assault. 

‘* Have you any defence?” said the magistrate 
to him. 

** None that | know of,’’ answered Sullivan, 
*‘ only my arm is subject to a kind of a sort of 
jerking spaem, ever since | was bewitched by 
Molly Granahan, the Fair Woman; so I do sup- 
pose it was a jerking spasm that knocked the 
man down.” 

** And is this your defence?’’ said the magis- 
trate. 

**[t is so,’’ replied Sullivan, and | hope your 
worship likes it, as well as | like your worship.” 

**So weil,” said the magistrate, ‘*that 1 now 
mean to do you a signal service.”” 

** Why, then,” cried Sullivan, “the heavens 
smile on you for a kind gentleman ” 

** And that service,’’ continued the magis- 
trate, ‘‘is to commit you immediately.” 

** Why, then,”’ cried Sullivan, ** the Devil in- 
convenience you for a big blackguard.’” 

‘By your insolence you should be an Irish- 
man,” said the magistrate. 

**1 was an Irishman, forty years ago,” replied 
the other, ** and I don’t suppose | am any thing 
else now. Though | have left my country, I 
scorn to change my birth. place.’’ 

** Commit him,” said the magistrate. 

Just then, a device struck me,’* which I 
thought might extricate the poor fellow; so, 
having received permission, | went across, and 
whispered it to him. He half crushed me with 
a hug, and then addressed his accuser: ‘* Now, 
Sir, if | can prove to you that I have not broken 
our agreemefit about the money, will you 
promise not to prosecute me for this assault?” 

“With all my heart,” answered the man, 
“for if you have not broken our agreement, 
you must give the money, which is all | want.” 

“ And will your worship,” said Sullivan, « ap- 
prove of this compromise, and stand umpire be- 
tween us?” 

**L have not the least objection,’’ answered 
the magistrate, ‘‘for | would rather be the 
means of your fulfilling an agreement, than of 
your saffering a punishment.” 

** Well, then,” said Jerry to his accuser, ** was 
; Mot our agreement that | should return the 
| money to yourself and your partner, whenever 
| both of you came tegether to me, and asked 
| for n?”* 

** Certainly,” said the man. 

** Then I have not broken our agreement,” 
cried Sullivan. 

** But you cannot keep it,” said the man; 
| ** because you have already given the money 
away.’’ 

**No matter,” cried Sullivan, “ provided | 
have it whenever both of you come together 
and demand it. But | believe that will be never 
at all, for the fellow who ran off with it won't 

| much like to show his face again. So now will 
your worshipful honour decide?” 
| The magistrate, after complimenting me upon 
my ingenious suggestion, confessed, he said, 
with much unwillingness, that Sullivan had 
made out his case clearly. The poor accuser 
| was therefore obliged to abide by his covenant, 
| and Sullivan was dismissed, snapping his fingers, 
and offering to treat the whole world with a 
| tankard. ‘ 
| My cause came after, and the treacherous 
| Maria was ordered to state her evidence. 
| But what think you, Biddy, of my keeping 
you in suspense tiil my next letter? The prac- 
tice of keeping in susp » 80 among 
| novelists, is always interesting, and often neces. 
| sary. In the Romance of the Highlands, a lady 
| terminates, not her letter, but her life, much in 
| the same style, and with great effect; for when 
| dying, she was about to disclose the circum- 
stance of a horrid murder, which, had she done, 
not a single incident that afterwards happened, 
would then have happened. But fortunately, 
| just as she was on the point of telling all, she 
| chanced to expend her last breath in a beauti- 
ful description of the verdant hills, rising sun, 
all nature smiling, and a few streaks of purple 
in the east. Adieu. 








LETTER VII. 

Maria being ordered to state her evidence, 
“That I will,” said she. 

“1 was walking innocently home, from my 
aunt’s, with my poor eyes fixed upon the ground, 
for fear of the fellors, when what should I see, 
but this girl, talking on some steps, with a pick- 
pocket, | fancy, "cause he looked pretty decent. 
So I ran past them, for | was so ashamed you 
can’t think; and this girl rons after me, and says, 
says she, ‘ The fellor wouldn't give me a little 
shilling,’ says she, ‘80, by Jingo, you must,’ says 
she.”’ 

** By Jingo! | say by Jingo!’’ cried I, “St. 
Catherine guard me! Indeed, your Excellenza, 
my only oath is Santa Maria.’’ 

**She swore at me like a bilking trooper,”’ 
continued the little imp, ‘*so | pulled out my 
purse in a fright, and she snatched it from me, 
and ran away, and | after her, calling stop thief; 
and this is the whole truth, pon my honour and 
word, and as | hope to be married.” 

The watchman declared that he had caught 
me running away, that he had found the purse 
upon my person, and that Maria had described 
it, and the money contaimed in it, accurately. 

** And will your worship,”’ said Maria, ** ask 
the girl to describe the sixpence that is in it ?” 

The magis' rate turned to me. 

** Really,” said I, ‘* asl never even saw it, | 
cannot possibly pretend to describe it.’’ 





* Then | can,” cried she. ‘*’Tis bent in two 


places, and stamped ou one of its sides with a 
D and an H,” 

The sixpence was examined, and answered 
her description of it. 

“The case is clear enough,” said the magis- 
trate. “So now, Miss, try whether you can 
advocate your own cause as well as Jerry Sulli- 
van's.”” 

Jerry, who still remained in the room, came 
behind me, and whispered, ‘‘ troth, Mies, I have 
no brains, but | have a bit of an oath, if that is 
of any vse to you. | would sell my soul to old 
Nick out of gratitude, at any time.” 

** Alas! your Excellenza,’’ said | to the magis- 
trate, “frail is the tenure of that character 
which has Innocence for its friend, and Infamy 
for its foe. Life is a chequered scene of light and 
shade ” 

** Talking of life is not the way to save it,”’ 
said the magistrate. “ Less sentiment and more 
point, if you please.” 

1 was silent, but looked anaiously towards the 
door. 

** Are you meditating an escape ?’’ asked he. 

“No,”’ said I, “ but just wait a little, and 
you shall see what an interesting turn affairs will 
take.”’ 

** Come,” cried he, ‘* proceed at once, or say 
you will not.’’ 

“ Ah, now,” said J, ‘* can’t you stop one mo- 
ment, and not spoil every thing by your im- 
patience. | am only watching forthe tall, ele- 
gant young stranger, with an oval face, who is 
to enter just at this crisis, and snatch me from 
perdition.’” 

‘* Did he promise to come?” said the magis- 
trate. 

** Not at all,’’ answered J, ‘‘ for 1 have never 
seen the man in my life. But whoever rescues 
me now, is destined to marry me hereafter. This 
is the rule.”” 

** You are an impudent minx,”’ said the ma- 
gistrate, ** and shall pay dear for your jocularity. 
Have you parents ?”’ 

** | cannot tell.”” 

“ Friends ?”’ 

** None.” 

** Where do you live ?”’ 

“ Nowhere.”’ 

“At least ‘tis plain where you will die.—What 
is your name ?”’ 

** Cherubina.”’ 

** Cherubina what ?’’ 

* | know not.” 

** Not know? | protest this is the most harden- 
ed profligate | have ever met. Commit her in- 
stantly.”’ 

I now saw that something must be done: so 

ing all my ive airs, | related the 
whole adventure, just as it had occurred. 

Not a syllable obtained belief. The fatal six- 
pence carried all before it. I recollected the 
fate of Angelica Angela Angelina, and shudder 
ed. What should 1 do? One desperate experi- 
ment remained, 

** There were four guineas and a half a guinea 
in the purse,”’ said | to the girl. 

** To be sure there were,” replied she. ‘‘Bless 
us, how obliging you are to tell me my own 
news.”’ 











without hesitation, whether it is the half guinea 
or one of the g that is notched in three 
places, like the teeth of a saw 2?” 

She paused a little, and looked confused. 

** Nay,” said I, * no thinking.” 

**| have a long story to tell about those same 
notches,” said she at length. 

“ | wanted a silk handkerchief yesterday, so 1 
went into a shop to buy one, and an impudent 
ugly young fellor was behind the counter. Well, 
he began obliging me so, | was quite ashamed; 
and says he to me, there is the change of your 
pound note, says he, a guinea and a half in gold, 
says he, and you are vastly handsome, says he. 
And there are three notches in one of the coins, 
says he; guess which, says he, but it will pass 
all the same, ssys he, and you are prodigious 
pretty, says he. So, indeed, | was so ashamed, 
that though I looked at the money, and saw the 
three notches, I have quite forgotten which they 
were in, guinea or half guinea; for my sight 
spread so, with shame at his compliments, that 
the half guinea looked as big as the guinea; and 
I frowned so, you can't think. And I am sure, 
I never remembered to look at the money since; 
and this isthe whole truth, I pledge you my 
credit and honour, and by the immaculate 
Wenus, as the gentlemen say.” 

The accusing witness who insulted the Magis- 
trate’s bench with the oath, leered as she gave 
it in; and the recording clerk, as he wrote it 
down, drew a line under the words, and pointed 
them out for ever. 

** Then you caw the three notches ?"’ said I. 

“As plain asl see you now,’’ replied she, 
‘*and a guilty poor object you look.” 

“ And yet,” said I, **if his Worship will try, 
he will find there is not a single notch in any 
one of the ceins!” 

**Tis the cast indeed,’’ said the magistrate, 
after accurately examining them. 

Then turning to me, “Your conduct, young 
woman, is unaccountable: but as your accuser 
has certainly belied herself, she has probably 
belied you. The money, by her own account, 
cannot he hers, but as it was found in your pos- 
session, it may be yours, I therefore feel fully 
Justified in restoring it to you, and in acquainting 
you of the erime laid to your charge.” 

I received the purse, gave Maria back her six- 
pence, and hurried out of the room. 

Jerry followed me. 

** Why, then,” cried he, shaking me heartily 
by the hand, as we walked along, ** only tell me 
how I can serve you, and ‘tis I that will; though 
to be sure, you must be the groatest little repro- 
bate (bless your heart!) in the three king- 
doms.”* 
> “Alas!” said I, “ you mistake my character 

am no reprobate, but a heroine—the proudest 
tithe that mon adorn a woman.” 

** 1 never heard of the title before,” said Jerry, 
“and I warrant ’tis no better than it should be.” 

“ You shall judge for yourself,” said]. “A 








** Now,”” said I, “* answer me at once, and | ma 


heroine is a young lady rather taller than usual, 
and often an orphan; at all events, with the 
finest eyes inthe world. She blushes to the 
tips of her fingers, and when mere misses would 
laugh, she faints. Besides, she has tears, sighe, 
and half-sighs, at command; can live a month 
ona mouthful, and is addicted to the pale con- 
sumption.’’ 

** Why, then, much good may it do her,” cried 
Jerry; ‘* but in my mind, a tisicky girl is no great 
treasure; and as to the fashion of living a month 
on a mouthful, let me have a potato and a chop 
for my dinner and a herring at nights, and I 
would not give a farthing for all the starvation 
you could offer me. So, when I finish my bit of 
herring, wife says, winking, ‘ a fish loves water,’ 
says she, and immediately she fetches me a 
dram.” 

** These are the delights of vulgar life,” said 
I. *‘* But to be thin, innocent, and lyrical; to 
bind and unbind her hair; to be the most mi- 
serable creature that ever augmented a brook 
with tears; these, my friend, are the glories of a 
heroine.” 

** Famous glories, by dad!” cried Jerry; ‘ but 
as I am a poor man, and not over particular, | 
can contrive to make shift with health and hap- 
piness, and to rub through life without binding 
my hair.—Bind it! by the powers, ’tis seldom | 
even comb it.” 

As I was all this time without my bonnet (for 
in my hurry from Betterton’s I had left it benind 
me,) I.determined to purchase one. So I went 
intoa shop and asked for an interesting and 
melancholy turn of bonnet. 

The woman looked at me with some surprise, 
but produced several; and I fixed upon one which 
resembled a bonnet that | had once seen ina 
picture ona wood nymph. So I put it on me, 
wished the woman good morning, and was walk- 
ing away. 

** You have forgotten to pay me, Miss,” said 
she. 

“* True,”’ replied I, ** but I will call another 
time. Adieu." 

** You shall pay me, however,” cried she, 
ringing a bell, and a man entered instantly from 
an inner room. 

“ Here is a hussy,” exclaimed she, “ who re- 
fuses to pay me for a bonnet.” 

«“ My sweet friend,” said I to her, “ a distress- 
ed heroine, which I assure you | am. runs in 
debt every where. Besides, as | like your face, I 
mean to implicate you in my plot,jand make you 
one of the dramatis persone in the history of 
my life. Probably you will turn out to be my 





Hardly had | spoken, when he was laid pros- 
trate. He fell against the stall, upset it, and in~’ 
stantly the street was strewed ohh applon nuts, 
and cakes. He rose. The battle raged. Some | 
sided with him, and some against him. The 
furious stall-woman pelted both parties with her ’ 
own apples, while the only discreet person there 
was a ragged little girl, who stood laughing at @ 
distance, and eating one of the cakes. 

in the midst of the fray, Jerry returned with ~ 
acoach. I sprang into it, and he after me. 

“‘The guinea, the guinea!’ cried twenty 
voices at once. At once twenty apples came 
rattling against the glasses. 

** Pay me for my apples!”’ cried the woman. 

“ Pay me for my windows!” cried the e@ach-~ 
man. ' 
‘Drive like the devil,” cried Jerry, “and E 
will pay apf: an emperor!’” % 

** Much the same sort of a 
said the coachman, away he flew. ' 







uinea, the gui the sky. I th 
T should drop wit acta 
tf from Jerry’s » where I have ta~ 
‘refuge for the present. UY 4 
am extremely distracted, I assure you. Adiev- 


LETTER VIII. 


Jerry SuLuivan isa pett wroolien-deneat : 
in St. Giles’s, and cadiaies toate floor of a 
small house. At first his wife and daughter 
eyed me with some icion; but when he told 
them how I had saved him from m sain, th 
came very Civil, and gave mie & a 
fast. Soon afterw I threw myself on a 
and slept several hours. 

I awoke with pains in all my limbs; but 
anxious to forward the adventures of my life, E 
rose, and called mother and daughter on a con- 
sultation about my dress. As my spangled 
muslin was in ruins, they furnished me with the 
best of their drobe. I bargained to give. 
on 9 guineas; and I then began equipping 
myse 

While thus employed, 1 heard the voices of 
husband and wife in the next room, rising. 
gradually to the matrimonial key. At last the 
wife exclaims— 

‘* A Heroine!. I will take my corpular oath, 
there is no such title in all England; she’s a 
fragrant impostume, and if she has the four 
guineas, she never came honestly by them; sor 
the sooner she parts with them the better; and 
not a step shallshe stir in our clothes till she 
launches forth three of them. So that’s that, 
and mine's my own, and how do you like mg 

1 > 


















mother’s nurse’s daughter. At all events, I give 
you my word | will pay you at the denouement, 
when the other characters are provided for; 
and meantime, to secure your acquaintance, I 
must insist on owing you the money.” 

“ By dad,” said Jerry, “ that is the first of all 
ways to lose an acquaintance.” 

** The bonnet or the money!” cried the man, 
stepping between me and the door. 

Jerry jumped forward, and arrested his arm. 
* Hands off bully,’ cried the shopman. 

**No, in troth,’’ said Jerry; “and the more 
you bid me the more I won’t let you go.” 

**Do you want torob me?’’ cried the shop- 


n. 

“If her ladyship has set her heart on a rob- 
bery,” said Jerry, “ | am not the man to baulk 
her fancy. Sure, did'nt she save me from « 
jail? And sure would’nt | help her toa bonnet? 
A bonnet! ’Pon my conscience, she shall have 
halfadozen. ’Tis I that would not mind being 
hanged for her!’’ 

So saying, he snatched a parcel of bonnets 
from the counter, and was instantly knocked 
down by the shopman. He rose, and both be- 
gan a furious conflict. In the midst of it, 1 was 
attempting to run from the shop, when I found 
my spangled muslin barbarously grasped by the 
woman, who tore it to pieces in the struggle; 
and pulling off the bonnet, pushed me into the 
street, just as Jerry had d his ad 
with a blow. Taking this opportunity to escape, 
he dragged me through several streets without 
uttering a word. 

At length, | was so much exhausted, that we 
stopped, and strange figures we looked. Jerry’s 
face was smeared with blood, nothing was on 
my head: my locks were hanging loose about 
me, and my poor spangled muslin was all in 
rage. 

**Here,”’ said Jerry to an old woman who 
sold apples at a corner, “ take care of this 
young body, while | fetch her a coach.’? And 
off he ran. 

The woman looked at me with a suspicious 
eye, 80 | resolved to gain her good opinion. It 
struck me that | might extract pathos from an 
apple, and taking one from her stall, ** An apple, 
my charming old friend,’ said 1, ‘*is the sym- 
bol of discord. Eve lost paradise by tasting it, 
Paris exasperated Juno by throwing it."——A 
burst of laughter made me turn round, and | 
perceived a crowd already at my elbow. 

** Who tore her gown ?’’ said one. 

** Ask her spangles,” said another. 

“© Or her hair,” cried a third, 

“Tis long enough to hang her,’’ cried a 
fourth. 

** The king’s hemp will do that job for her,”’ 
added a fifth. 

A pull at my muslin assailed me on the one 
side, and when | turnied about, my hair was 
thrown over my face on the other. 

i was just beginning to cry, when a buatcher’s 
boy advanced: ‘** Will your ladyship,” said he, 
** permit me to hand you into that there shop?” 

1 bowed assent, and he led me, nothing loath. 
Peals of laughter followed us, 

“Now,” said J, as | stood in the door, ‘1 
will reward rope gallantry with half a guinea.” 

Asi drew forth the money, | saw his face 
reddening, his cheeks swe!ling, and his mouth 
pursing up. 

“ Whiat sensibility!” said 1, “ but positively you 
must not refuse this trifle.’” 

He took it, and then just think, the brute 
laughed in my face! * 

** 1 will give this guinea,” cried I, quite enrag- 
ed, “ to the first who chastises thet ungrateful!” 





“ 





** How dare you call me Ignoramus?”’ cried 
Jerry. ‘* Blackguard, if you like, but no igno- 
ramus, I believe. 1 know what I could call 
you though.” ‘ . 

** Well!l’’ cried she, “ well! saving a drunkard 
and ascold, what else can you call me?’’ 

«1 won’t speak another word to you,”’ said. 
Jerry. ‘1 would not epeak to you if you were 
lying dead in the kennel.” . 

** Then,”’ cried she, “ you're an ugly unnatu- 
ral beast, so you are, and your Miss is no bet- 
ter than a bad one, so she is, and | warrant you 

d d one another well, so you do!” 

This last insinuation was perfectly sufficient 
for me. What! remain in a house where sus- 














picion attached to my character? What! act 
Scan nae goously dreoy 2 
the principle of aspersed heroines, who are 


sure on such occasions to pin up a bundle, and 
set off? 1 spurned the puny notion, and resolved. 
to decamp instantly. So having hastened my 
toilette, I threw three guineas on the table, 
then looked for a pen and ink, to write a son- 
net. 1 could find nothing, however, but a bit 
of chalk, and with this substitute, I scratched. 
the following lines upon the wall. 


SONNET TQ J. SULLIVAN, ON LEAVING HIS HOUSE. 


As some deputed angel downward steers, 

His golden wings, with glittering nectar dew'd; 
Mid firmamental wilds and radiant spheres, 

To starless tracks of black infinitude—— 


Here the chalk failed me, and just at the 
critical moment; for my simile had also failed 
me, nor could | have ever gotten beyond infini- 
tude. I got to the halli-door, however, and 
without fear of being overheard: to such an alti- 
tude of tone had ribaldry arisen between hus- 
band and wife, who were now contesting # 
most delicate point—which of them had beaten 
the other last. 

“1 know,” cried Jerry, ‘that 1 gave you 
the last blow.” 

** Then take the first now,” cried his wife, as 
I shut the door, het I should probably be 

Anticipating that I s' ve oc- 

casion to ’s services again, | Powe the 
number of his , and t hastened along 
the street. It was swarming and humming like 
a hive of bees, and | felt as if I could never es- 
cape alive out of it. Here a carriage almost 
ran over me; there a sweep brushed against me. 
“ Beauty!” cried a man like a monkey, and 
chucked my chin, while a fellowowith a trunk 
shoved me aside. 
The shops eoon attracted my attention, and 
I stopped to look at some of them. Vou can- 
not conceive any bes ge) charming:—Turkish 
turbans, Indian shawls, pearle, diamonds, fans, 
feathers, laces; all shown for nothing at the 
windows. Alas! | had but one guinea 


ing! . b 

mh length I reached an immense edifice, 
which appeared to me the castle of some Mar- 
quis or Baron. Ponderous columns supported 
it, and statues stood in the niches. The porta¥ 
lay open. I glided'intothe hail. As | looked 
anxiously around, | beheld a cavalier descending 
a flight of steps. He paused, muttered some 
words, Jaid his hand upon his heart, shook him 
head, and advanced. 

I felt instantly interested in his fete; and aw 
he came nearer, perceived, that surely never 








lighted on this orb, which he seemed to 
touch, a more delightful vision. form wae 
tall, his face oval, and his nose . Obce 
more he paused, frowned, and waving his arm, 











2 THE 


GENTLEMAN’S VADE MECUM; OR, SPORTING AND DRAMATIC COMPANION. 





eweet senees are lost. My love, my life, donot 
thus to your poor old father.”’ 

* Father!” exclaimed I, plishing with 
much accuracy that hysterical laugh, which 
(gratefully let me own) | owe to your instruc- 
tion; “Father! Ob, no, Sir, no, thank you. 
*Tis true you have blue eyes like myself, but 
have you my pouting lip and dimple? You 
have the flaxen hair, but can you execute the 
rosy smile? Besides, is it possible, that I, who 
was born a Heroine, and who must, therefore, 
have sprung from an idle and illustrious family, 
should be the daughter of a fat, funny farmer? 
Oh, no, Sir; no, thank you.” 

The fat, funny farmer, covered his face with his 
hands, and rushed out of the room, nor left a 
doubt of his guilt behind. 





encounter banditti, monks, daggers, wrecks—Oh, 
ye celebrated terrors, when shall | taste you!’ 

I then rose, and stole into Wilkinson's study, 
in hopes of finding, before my flight, some re- 
cord or relic that might aid me im unravelling 
the mystery of my birth. As heroines are privi- 
leged to ransack private drawers, and read 
whatever they find there, I opened his scrutoire 
without ceremony. But what were my sensa- 
tions, when I discovered in a corner of it, an 
antique scrap of tattered parchment, scrawled 
all over with this frightful fragment. 


THIS INDENTURE 

For and in consideration of 

Doth grant, bargain, release 
Possession, and to his heirs and assigns 





You see I relate the several conversations, in 
a dramatic manner, and word for word, as well 
as ican recollect them, since heroines do the 
@ame. Indeed, I ca too much admire the 
fortitude of these charming creatures, who, 
even while they were in momentary ex ion 
of losing their honours, sit down with the ot- 
most unconcern, and indite the sprightliest let- 
ters in the world. They have even presence of 
mind enough to copy the vulgar dialect, un- 
couth phraseology, and bad grammar, of vil- 
Jains, who, perhaps, are in the next room to 
them, and who would not matter annihilating 
them with « poniard, while they are mending 
a pen. jieu. 

LETTER 111. 


Boow after my last letter, I was summoned 
*o dinner. What heroine in distress but starves? 
eo I sent a message that I was unwell, and 
solaced myself with a volume of the Mysteries 
ef Udolpho, which had escaped the confiagra- 
tion. Afterwards | flung myself on my bed, in 
thopes to have dreams portentous of my future 
fate; for heroines are remarkably subject to a 
certain prophetic sort of nightmare. You re- 
member the story which Ludovico read, of a 

re that beckons a Baron from his castle in 
dead of night, and leading him into a forest, 
ints to its own corpse, and bids him bury it. 

‘eli, owing, I suppose, to my having just read 
this episode, and to my having fasted so long, I 
had the following dream: — 

Methought a delicious odour of viands at- 
tracted me to the kitchen, where | found an 


iron pot upon the fire simmering in unison with 
my sighs. As I lovked at it with a longing eye, 
the lid began to rise, and I beheld a half-boiled 


turkey stalk majestically forth. It beckoned 
‘me with its claw. I followed. It led me into 
the yard, and pointed to its own head and 
feathers, which were lying in a corner 

What a vulgar, what a disgusting vision, when 
i t to have dreamt of nothing but coffins 
and ladies in black! 

At tea (which | could not resist taking, I was 
wo hungry.) Wilkinson affected the most tender 
solicitude for my health; and as | now watched 
his words, | could discover in almost all that he 
said, something to confirm my surmise of his not 
being my father. ; ; 

Aner tea, a letter was handed to him, which 
he read, and then gave tome. It ran thus: 


London. 
In accepting your invitation to Sylvan Lodge, 
foiend 1 


a——- eanlaso fas qvastar fa 
vour on myself, than, as you kindly tell me, I 
shall on you. After an absence of seven years, 
spent in the seclusion of a college, and the 
fati of a military life, how delightful to re- 
visit the scene of my childhood, and those who 


contribute to render its memory so dear! | left 
you while you were my guardian; ! return to 
you with your assurances that | sha)’ find you 


friend. Let me but find you what } left you, 
and you shall take what title you please. 

Yet, much asl flatter myself with your re- 
taining all your former feelings towards me, | 
must expect a serious alteration in those of my 
friend Cherry. Will she again make me her 

laymate? Again climb my shoulders and gal- 
a me around the lawn? Are we to renew all 
our little quarrels, then kiss and be friends? 
Shall we even recognise each others’ features, 
h their change from childhood to ma- 
turity? There is at least one feature of our 
early days, that I trust has undergone no altera- 
tion—our mutual affection and wer yee 

My servant whom I send forward, takes this 
letter. At ten to-night I shall see you myself. 

Ever affectionately yours, 
Rosert Srvuarr. 
To Gregory Wilkinson, Esq. 


** There,” cries the farmer, “ if | have deprived 
you of an old woman, I have got you a young 
man. Large estates you know;—handsome, 
fashionable ;—come, pluck up a heart, my girl, 
ay, egad, and steal one too.”’ 

L rose, gsve him one of my ineffable looks, 
and retired to my chamber. af 

 So,”’ said I, locking my door, and flinging 


Lands of Sylvan Lodge, in the 

‘Trees, stones, quarries, &c. 

Reasonable amends and satisfaction 

This Demise 

Molestation of him the said Gregory Wilkinson. 
The natural life of 

Cherry Wilkinson only daughter of 

De Willoughby eldest sonef Thomas 

Lady Gwyn, of Gwyn Castie. # 


Oh. Biddy, does not your blood run cold at this 
excruciating manuscript? for already you must 
have deciphered its terrific import. The part 
lost may be gathered from the part left. In 
short, it is a written covenant between this 
Gregory Wilkinson, and the miscreant, (whom 
my being an heiress had ted from enjoy- 
ing the title and estate would devolve to 
him at my death,) stipulating to give Wilkinson 
** Sylvan Lodge,” togethér with, “ trees, stones, 
&c.’’ as “reasonable amends and satisfaction,” 
for being the instrument of my ‘* Demise,’’ and 
declaring that there shall be ‘* no molestation 
of him the eaid Gregory Wilkinson,” for taking 
away “ the naturai ife of Cherry Wilkinson” — 
‘only daughter of—"’ somebody “De Wil- 
loughby, eldest son of Thomas”——Then fol- 
lows ** Lady Gwyn, of Gwyn Castle.’’ So that 
it is evident that, a De Willoughby, and 
related to Li ! What perfectly con- 
firms me in the latter supposition is an old por- 
trait, which | found soonefter, among Wilkin- 
son's papers, representing a young and beauti- 
ful female superbly dressed; and underneath, in 
large letters, the name of ** Nett Gwyn.”’ 

Distraction! what shall | do? Whither turn? 
To sleep another night under the same roof with 
a wretch, who has bound himself to assassinate 
me, would be little short of madness. Besides, 
Stuart arrives here to-night, so, if | remain any 
longer, I must endure his odious addresses. My 
plan of escape, therefore, is already arranged, 


seated myself on the stairs and was weeping pite- 
ously, wishing myself at home, and in bed, and 
deploring the dire necessity which had compel- 
led me to this frightful undertaking, when on a 
sudden I heard the sound of approaching steps. 
I sprang upon my feet with renovated spirits. 
Presently several persons entered the hall, and 
a vulgar accent cried:— 

**Jem, run down tothe cellar and strike a 
light.” 

‘What can you want of me, now that you 
have robbed me ?’’ said the voice of a gentle- 
man. 

**Why, young man,” answered a ruffian, “we 
want you to write home for a hundred pounds, 
or some such trifle, which we will have the hon- 
our of spending. You must manufacture some 
confounded good lie about where you are, and 
why you send for money; and one of us will 
carry the letter.” 

**f assure you,” said the youth, ‘I shall forge 
no such falsehood.” 

* As you please, master,’’ replied the ruffian; 
“but the money or your life we must have, and 
that soon.’’ 

“Will you trust my solemn promise to send 
you a hundred pounds?" said the other. ‘* My 
name is Stuart: | am on my way to Mr. Wilkin- 
son, of Sylvan Ledge, so you may depend upon 
my sending you, by his assistance, the sum you 
require, and I will promise not to betray you.’’ 

“No, curse if I trust,” cried the robber. 

** Then curse if | write,” cried Stuart. 

** Look you, Squire,’’ cried the robber: “ we 
cannot stand parleying with you now; we have 
other matters on hand. But we will lock you 
safe in the cellar, with pen, ink, and paper, and 
a lantern; and if you have not a fine bouncing 
lie of a letter, ready written when we come back, 
you are a dead man—that is all.” 

“Tam almost a dead man already,” said 
Stuart, “* for the wound you gave me is bleeding 
torrents.” 

They mow carried him down to the cellar, 
where they remained a few minutes, then return- 
ed, and locked the door outside. 

** Leave the key in it,” says one, ** for we do 
not know which of us may come back first.” 
They then went away. 

Now was the fate of my bitter enemy, the 
wily, the wicked Stuart, in my power; I could 
either liberate him or let him perish. It strack me 
that to miss such a fruitful interview, would be 
stupid in the extreme; and I felt a sort of glow at 
the idea of saying to him, live! Besides, he could 
not possibly recognise me, since I was but eight 
years old when we saw each other last. Sol 
descended the steps, unlocked the door, and 





and this very evening I mean to begin my pil- 
gtimage. 

The picture and parchment I will keep in my 
bosom during my journey; and I will also carry 
a small bandbox containing my satin petticoat, 
satin shoes, a pair of silk stockings, my span- 
gled muslin, and all my jewels. 


into her family, and her son persecute me, I 
might just as well look decent, you know. 


take but five guineas with me, since more would 
only make me too comfortable, and tempt me, 


distress. 
I shall leave the following billet on my toilet. 


To Gregory Wilkinson, Farmer. 








Sin.—When this letter meets your eye, the 
writer will be far, far distant. She will be wander- 
ing the convex earth ia pursuit of those parents 


| from whose dear embraces you havo torn her. 


a | 2ke will be flying from a Stuart, to whose detes- 


table embraces you have destined her. 
Your motive for this hopeful match I can guess. 
| As you obtained one property by undertaking 
my death, you are probably promised another by 
effecting my marriage. Learn that the latter 
fate has more terrors for me than the former. 
But I shall escape both. 

Alas! Sir, | once doted upon you as the best of 
fathers. Think, then, of my consternation at 
finding you the worst of persecutors. YetI pity 
more than hate you; and the first moment of 
your repentance shall be the last of my ani- 
mosity. The much injured, 

Cuerusina pe WiLLovcusy. 


All is prepared, and in ten minutes | commence 
my interesting expedition. As London is the 
most approved refuge for distressed Heroines, 
and the most likely place for obtaining informa- 
tion about my birth, I mean to bend my steps 
thither. 

© peaceful shades, why must I leave you? In 
your retreats I should still find pleasure and re- 
pose. Adieu. 

LETTER Iv. 

The hail rattled and the wind whistled, as I 
tied on my bonnet for my journey. With the 
bandbox under my arm, | descended the stairs, 
and paused in the hall to listen. I heard a dis- 





myself on the bed, “ this is something like 
misery. Here is another precious project 

inst my peace. 1 am to be forced into mar- 
he. aml? And with whom? A man whose 

timacy is unimpeach and whose friends 
would certainly consent. His name Robert, 
too:—master Bobby, as the servants used to 
call him. A fellow that mewed like a cat, 
when he was whipt. O my, Bob! what a pret- 
ty monosyllable for a gir! like me to pronounce. 
Now indeed my wretched is complete ;the cup 
is full, even to overflowing. An orphan, or at 
least an outcast; robbed of my birthright, im. 
ured in a farm-house—threatened with a hus- 
band of decent birth, parentage, and education 
—my governess gone, my novels burnt, what is 
left to me but flight? Yes, | will roam through 
the wide world in search of my parents; [ will 
gansack al! the sliding panels and tapestries in 
Italy; I will explore Il Castello Di Udolpho, 
and will then enter the convent of Ursulines, 
or Carmelites, or Santa della Pieta, or the ab- 
bey offf.a Trappe. Here | meet with little bet- 
ter than smiling faces and honest hearts. No 

cious scoundrels are here, no horrors, or 
atrocities worth tolerating. But abroad | shall 











tant door shut, and steps advancing. I sprang 
forward, opened the door, and ran down the 
shrubbery. 

1 then hastened into the road, and passed on- 
ward with a hurried step, while a violent tem- 
pest beat full against my face. 

In this manner I walked four long and toil- 
some miles, At length, finding myself fatigued, 
I resolved to rest awhile, in the lone and unin- 
habited house, which lies, you may recollect, on 
the gray common, about a hundred paces from 
the road. Besides, I was in duty bound to ex- 
plore it, as a ruined pile. 

l approached. The wind moaned through the 
broken windows, and the rank grass rustied in 
the court. Lentered. All was dark within; the 
boards creaked asI trod, the shutters flapped, 
and an ominous owl was hooting in the chimney. 
I groped my way along the hail, thence into a 
parlour—up staire and down—not a horror to be 
found. No dead hand met my left hand; no 
huge eye-ball glared at me though a crevice. 
How disheartening! 

The cold was now creeping through my veins; 





my teeth chattered, and my frame shook. I had 


For as some 
benevolent dachess may possibly receive me 


On mature deliberation, I have resolved to 


in some critical moment, to extricate myself from 


, sound of anapproaching carriage. 


*« T will run for assistance,” said I, and flew to- 
wards the road, where I had just heard the 
But on a 
sudden it stopped, voices began disputing, and 
soon after a pistol was fired. | paused in great 
terror, for I judged that these were the robbers 
again. What wasl todo? When a heroine is 
reduced to extremities, she always does one of 
two things—either faints on the spot, or exhibits 
energies almost superhuman. 

Faint I could not, so nothing remained for me, | 
but energies almost superhuman. | pondereda 
moment, and a grand thought struck me. Re- 
collecting the gunpowder in the cellar, I flew 
for it back to the ruin, carried it up to the hal, 
threw the most of it on the floor, and with the | 
remainder, strewed a train asI walked towards | 
Stuart. 

When I was within a few paces of him, I 





her mind is uncontaminated by romances and 
novels, and such abominations.” 

“ Pray, Ma'am,” said I, civilly, ‘* may I pre. 
sume to ask how romances and novels contami- 
nate the mind?” 

* Why, Mem,”’ answered she, tartly, and af- 
ter another survey, ‘‘ by teaching little misses to 
go gadding, Mem, and to be fond of the men, 
Mem, and of spangled muslin, Mem.” 

“* Ma’am,” said I, reddening, “1 wear spangled 
muslin because | have no other dress: and you 
should be ashamed of yorrself for saying I am 
fond of the men.’’ 

** The cap fits you then,” cried she. 

** Were it a fool’s cap,’’ said I, ‘* perhaps I 
might return the compliment.” 

I thought it expedient, on my first outset in 
life, to practise apt repartee, and emulate the 
infatuating sauciness, and elegant vituperation 


heard quick steps and a hoarse voice vociferating. | of Amanda, the Beggar Gir!, and other heroines; 


“Who goes yonder with the light?’ for I had 
brought the lantern. 

“Fly!” cried Stuart, “ or you are lost.” | 

I snatched the candle from the lantern, appli 
ed it to the train, and the next moment dropped 
down at the shock of the tremendous explosion 
that took place. A noise of falling timbers re- 
sounded through the ruin, and the robbers were 
heard scampering off in every direction. 

“* There!’ whispered I, after a pause, “ there 
is an original horror for you, and all of my own 
contrivance. The villains have fled, the neigh- 
bours will flock to the spot, and you will obtain 
assistance.’” 

By this time we heard the people of the car- 
riage running towards us. 

* Stuart,” cried I, in an awful voice. 

** My name, indeed!’ said he, ‘* this is com- 
pletely inexplicable.” 

“Stuart,” cried I, “ hear my parting words. 
Never again’’ (quoting his own letter) ‘* will 1 
make you my playmate! never again climb your 
shoulders, and gallop round the lawn! Ten 
o'clock is past. Go not to Sylvan Lodge to- 
night. She departed two hours ago. Look 
to your steps.”’ 

I spoke this portentous warning, and fled 
across the common. Miss Wilkinson! Miss Wilk- 
inson! sounded on the blast, but the wretch had 
discovered me too late. I ranabout half a mile, 
and then looking behind me, beheld the ruin in 
a blaze. Renovated by the sight of the admira- 
ble horror, | walked another hour, without once 
stopping; till, to my surprise and dismay, I found 
myself utterly unable to proceed a step further. 
This was the more provoking, because heroines 
often perform journeys on foot that would 
founder fifty horses. 


} 





bursting into the cellar stood in an unparalleled 
attitude before him. He was sittingon the 
ground, and fastening a handkerchief about his 
wounded leg, but at my entrance, he sprang 
upon his feet. 

** Away, save thyself!” cried I. “She who 
restores thee to freedom flies herself from cap- 
tivity. Look on these features—thou wouldst 
have wrung them with despair. Look on this 
form—thou wouldst have prest it in depravity. 
Hence, unhappy sinner, and learn, that inno- 
cence is ever victorious, and ever merciful.” 

“LT am all amazement!” exclaimed he. *‘ Who 
are you? Whence came you? Why speak so 
angrily, yet act so kindly?” 

I smiled disdain, and turned to depart. 

** One moment more,”’ cried he. 

‘* Here is some mistake, for I never even saw 
you before.’’ 

“ Often, often,’’ exclaimed I, and was again 
going. 

** So, you will leave me, my swect preserver,’”’ 
said he, smiling. ‘ Now you have all this time 
prevented me from binding my wound, and you 
owe me some compensation for the loss of 
blood.” 

I paused. 

** | would ask you to assist me,” continued he, 
“but in binding one wound,I fear you would 
only inflict another.” 

Mere curiosity made me return two steps. 

“ [ think, however, there would be healiog in 
the touch of so fair a hand,’’ and he took mine 
as he spoke. 

Mere humanity made me kneel down and be- 
gin to fasten the bandage; but | resolved on not 
uttering another word. 

‘*What kindness!” cried he. 
whom am I indebted for it ?” 
No reply. 

“ Atleast, may | learn whether J can, in any 
manner repay it ?” 

No reply. 

“* You will stain your beautiful Jocks,” said he. 
** My blood should flow to defend, but shall not 
flow to disfigure them. Pray let me collect these 
charming tresses.”’ 

* Oh! dear, thank you, Sir!” stammered I. 

** And thank you ten thousand times,” said 
he, as I finished my disagreeable task; ‘‘ and 
now, never will I quit you till | see you safe to 
your friends.” 

** You!” exclaimed I. ‘* Ah, traitor!’’ 

He gazed at me with a look of pity. 

* Farewell, then,’’ said he: * tis a long way to 
the next habitation, and should my wound open 
afresh, and should [ faint with the loss of 


o0od— 


“And pray to 


“ Dear me,” cried I, springing forward, ‘* let 
me assist you.” eS 

He smiled. ‘* We will assist each other,” an- 
swered he; ** and now let us not lose a moment, 
as the robbers may return.’” 

He took the lantern to search the cellar for 
his watch and money. However, we saw no- 
thing there except a couple of portmanteaus, 
some rusty pistols, and a small barrel, half full 
of gunpowder. We then left the house, but had 
hardly proceeded twenty yards, when he began 
to totter, 

** I can go no further,’’ said he, sinking down. 
“I bave lost so much blood that my strength is 
entirely exhausted.”’ 

** Pray, dear Sir,” said |, “ exert yourself, and 
lean on me.” 

“ Impossible,” answered he; ‘‘ but fly, and 
save your own life.” 





However, | crossed into a field, and contrived 
to make a nest of hay, where [ remained till day 
began to dawn. Then, stiff and shivering, I 
proceeded on my journey; and in a short time, 
met a little girl with a pail of milk. She con- 
sented to let me change my wet dress at her cot- 
tage, and conducted me thither. 

It was a family of frights. Flat noses, thick 
lips without mercy. No Annettes and Lubins, 
or Amorets and Phyllidas, or Florimels and 
Florellas; no rosy little fatlings, or Cherubim 
and Seraphim amongst them. However, I slip- 
ped on (for slipping on is the heroic mode of 
dressing) my spangled muslin, silk stockings, 
and satin shoes, and joined their uglinesses at 
breakfast, resolving to bear patiently with their 
features. 

On the whole, I see much reason to be pleased 
with what has happened hitherto. How fortu- 
nate that I went to the house upon the common! 
I see plainly, that if adventure does not come to 
me, I must go to adventure. 
authorized in deing so by the example of my sis- 
ter heroines; who, with a noble disinterestedness, 
are ever the chief artificers of their own misfor- 
tunes: for, in nine cases out of ten, were they to 
manage matters like mere common mortals, they 
would avoid all those charming m’schiefs which 
adorn their memoirs. 

As for this Stuart, I know not what to think 
of him. I will, however do him a justice to say, 
that he has a reputable Roman nose; and al- 
though he neither kissed my hand, nor knelt to 
me, yet he had the decency to talk of huge 
** wounds,” and my “ charming tresses.” Pre- 
haps if he had saved my life, instead of my hav- 
ing saved his; and if his name consisted of three 
syllables, ending in i or 0; and, in fine, if he were 
not an unprincipled profligate, the man might 
have made a tolerable Hero. 

A public coach to London passes shortly, so 
I shall take a place in it. Adieu. 


LETTER Vv. 


“IT shall find in the coach,” said I, approach- 
ing it, “some emaciated Adelaide, or sister 
Olivia. We will interchange congenial looks— 
she will sigh, so will 1—and we shall commence 
a vigorous friendship on the spot.” 

Yes, I did sigh; but it was at the huge and 
hideous Adelaide that presented herself. as I got 
into the coach. In describing her, our wittiest 
novelists would say, that her nose lay modestly 
retired between her cheeks; that her eyes, which 
pointed inwards, seemed looking for it; and that 
her teeth were 


“ Like Angels’ visits; short, and far between.” 


She first eyed me with a supercilious sneer, 
and then addressed a diminutive old gentleman 
opposite, in whose face Time had ploughed fur- 
rows, and Luxury sown pimples. 

« And so, Sir, as | was telling you, when my 
poor man died, I so bemoaned myself, that be- 
tween swoons and hysterics, 1 got nervous all 
over, and was obliged to go through a regi- 
ment.’” 

i started in astonishment. “ What!” thought I, 
**a woman of her magnitude and vulgarity, faint 
and have nerves! Impossible!” 

“ Howsomdever,” continued she, “my Bible 
and my Moll are great consolations to me. Mol! 
is the dearest little yen | in the world; as straight 
as a popular; then such dimples; and her eyes 

re the very squintessence of perfection. She 





has all her catechism by heart, and moreover 


And, indeed, I am | 


who, when irritated, disdain to speak below an 


| epigram. 


‘* Pray, Sir,’ said she, addressing our fellow 
traveller, ** what isyour opinion of novels? A’n't 
they all love and nonsense, and the most unpos- 
sible lies possible?” 

“ They are fictions, certainly,” said he. 

** Surely, Sir,”’ exclaimed I, “« you do not mean 
to call them fictions ?” 

_* Why, no,”” replied he, “not absolute fic- 
tions.”’ 

** But,” cried the big lady, ‘ you don’t pre- 
tend to call {hem true?” 

** Why, no,” said he, ‘* not absolutely true.” 

** Then,” cried I, ‘* you are on both sides of 
the question at once.”’ 

He trod on my foot. 

“* Ay, that you are,” said the big lady. 

He trod on her foot. 

** A courtier!’ cried I: * | should rather have 
imagined you a musician.” 

“Pray, why ?” said he. 

‘* Because,” answered I, “ you are playing 
the pedal harp on this lady’s foot and mine.” 
ai { wished to produce harmony,” said he, bow- 


** If you wish it with me,” said 1, ** you must 
confess that novels are more true than histories, 
because historians often contradict each other, 
but novelists never do.” 

** Yet do not novelists contradict themselves?” 
said he. 

“Certainly,’’ replied 1; ‘* and there lies the 
surest proof of their veracity. For as human 
actions are always contradicting themselves, so 
those books which faithfully relate thom must do 
the same.’’ 

* Admirable!’ exclaimed he. ‘* And yet what 
proofs have we that such personages as Shedoni, 
Vivaldi, Camilla, or Cecilia, ever existed?” * 

‘‘And what proof have we,” cried I, ‘* that 
such personages as Alfred the Great, Henry the 
Fifth, Elfrida, or Mary, Queen of Scots, ever ex- 
isted? Why, Sir, at this rate you might just as 
well question the truth of Guy Faux’s attempt 
to blow up the Parliament-House, or of my hav- 
ing blown up a house last mght.’” 

** You blow up a house!” exclaimed the big 
lady with amazement. 

“Madam,” said I, modestly, ‘‘I scorn osten- 
tation, but on my word and honour, ’tis fact.” 

* Of course you did it accidentally,’’ said the 
gentleman. 

‘“* You wrong me, Sir,” replied 1; ** | did it by 
design.’” 

** You will swing for it, however,”’ cried the 
big lady. 
| ‘Swing for it!’ said 1; ** a heroine swing! 
Excellent! | presume, Medam, you are un- 
acquainted with the common law of romance.” 
| ** Just,’’ said she, “as you seem to be with 
the common law of England.” 

** {| despise the common law of England,” 
cried |. 

‘*Then | faney,” said she, “it would not be 
much amiss it you were hanged.”’ 

“ And | fancy,” retorted !, nodding at her big 
figure, ** it would not be much amiss if you were 
quartered.” 

Meantime the gentleman coincided with every 
syllable that | said, praised my parts and know- 
ledge, and discovered evident symptoms of a 
discriminating mind, and an amiable heart. That 
[ am right in my good opinion of him is most 
certain; for he himself assured me it would be 
quite impossible to deceive me, | am so penetrat- 
ing. Inshort, | have set him down as the benevo- 
lent guardian, who is destined to save me seve- 
ral times from destruction. - 

Indeed he has already done so once; for, when 
our journey was almost over, he told me, that 
my having set fire to the ruin might prove a 
most fatal affair; and whispering that the big 
lady would probably inform against me. On 
my pleading the prescriptive immunities of hero- 
ines, he solemnly swore, that he once knew @ 
golden-haired, azure-eyed heroine, named Ange- 
lica Angela Angelina, who was hanged at the 
Old Bailey for stealing’a broken lute out of a 
haunted chamber; and while my blood was run- 
ning cold at the recital, he pressed me so cor- 
dially to take refuge in his house, that I threw 
myself on the protection of the best of men. 

il now write from his ion, in G 
Square, where we have just dined. His name 
is Betterton; he has no family, but possesses a 
splendid independence. Multitudes of liveried 
menials watch his nod; and he does me the hon- 
our to call me cousin. My chamber, too, is charm 
ing. The curtains hang quite in a new style, 
but I do not like the pattern of the drapery. 

To-morrow | mean to go shopping; and | may, 
at the same time, pick up some adventures on 
my way; for business must be minded. Adieu. 











LETTER VI. 

Soon after my last letter, 1 was summoned 
to supper. Betterton appeared much interest- 
ed in my destiny, and | took good care to in- 
spire him with a proper sense of my forlorn and 
unprotected state, I told him that I had not a 


friend in the wide world, related to him my la- 
mentable tale, and as a proof of my veracity 
produced the parchment and the picture. 

To my surprise, he said he considered my 
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THE GENTLEMAN’S VADE MECUM; OR, SPORTING AND DRAMATIC COMPANION? B 





high birth improbable; and then began advising 
me to descend from my romantic flights, as he 
called them, and to seek after happiness instead 
of misery. 

** In this town,” continued he, after a long 
preamble, ‘* your charms would be despotic, if 
unchained by legal constraints. But torever 
distant from you be that cold and languid tie 
which erroneous policy invented. For you be 
the mystic union, whose tie of bondage is pas- 
‘sion, the wish the license, and impulse the 
law.” 

** Pretty expressions enovgh,”’ said I, ‘* only 
I cannot comprehend them.’’ 

** Charming girl!’ cried he, while he con- 
jured up a fiend of a smile, and drew a brilliant 
from his finger, ** accept this ring, and the sig- 
nature of the hand that has worn it, securing 


to you five hundred a year while you remain | jerking spasm, ever since | was bewitched by 


under my protection.” 

**Ha, monster!’’ exclaimed I, “and is this 
thy vile design?” 

So saying, I flung the roffian from me, then 
rushed down stairs, opened the door, and quick 
as lightning darted along the streets. 

At last, panting for breath, | paused under. 
neath a portico. It was now midnight. Not a 
wheel, not a hoof fatigued the pavement, or 
disturbed the slumbering mud of the metropolis. 
But soon steps and voices broke the silence, 
and a youth, encircling a maiden’s waist with 
his arm, and modulating the most mellifiuent 
phraseology, passed by me. Another couple 
succeeded, and another, and another. The town 
seemed swarming with heroes and heroines. 

** Fortunate pairs!” ejaculated I, ‘at length 
ye enjoy the reward of your incomparable con- 
stancy and virtue. Here, after a long separa- 
tion, meeting by chance, and in 7. distress, 
ye pour forth your unpolluted souls. Oh, bliss- 
ful termination of unexampled miseries!’’ 

I now perceived, on the steps of a house, a 
fair and slender form. She was sitting with 
her elbow in her lap, and her head leaning on 
one side, within her hand. 

**She seems a congenial outcast,’’ said 1; 
** so, should she but have a Madona face, and 
a name ending in a, we will live, we will die 
together.” 

I then approached, and discovered a counte- 
nance so pale, so pensive, so Roman, that I 
eould almost have knelt and worshipped it. 

** Fair unfortunate,” said I, taking her hand 
and pressing it; ‘‘ interesting unknown, say by 
what name gp I to address so gentle a sister in 
misery.’’ 

**Eh? What?” cried she, with a voice some- 
what coarser than I was prepared to expect. 

**May | presume on my sudden predilection,” 
said I, “ and inquire your name?”’ 

** Maria,” replied she, rising from her seat: 
“and now I must be gone.” 

** And where are you going, Maria?” said I. 

**To the devil:” said she. 

I started. ‘* Alas! my love,’ 
“sorrow hath bewildered thee. Iam myself a 
miserable orphan; but happy, thrice happy, 

could | clasp a sympathetic bosom, in this 


whispered I, 


frightful wilderness of houses and faces, where, | 


alas! | know not a human being.” 

“Then you are a stranger here?” said she 
quickly. 

*« 1 am here but a few hours,” answered I. 

** Have you money?’’ she demanded. 

“ Only four guineas and a half,’’ replied I, 
taking owt my purse. “ Perhaps you are in 
distress—perhaps—forgive this officiousness— 
not for worlds would | wound your delicacy, but 
if you want assistance 





“[ have only this old sixpence upon earth,’’ | 


interrupted she, “ and there, *tis for you, Miss.”’ 

So saying, she put the sixpence into my purse, 
which I had opened while I was speaking. 

** Generous angel!” cried I. 

“ Now we are in partnership, a'’n’t we?” said 
she. 

** Yes,’ sweet innocent,’ 
are partners in grief.” 

** And as grief is dry,” 
go moisten it.” 

** And where shall we moisten it, Maria?” 
said I. 

**In a public house,”’ cried she. 
us good.’’ 

** Oh, my Maria!" said 1, ‘* never, never.’’ 

“Why then give me back my sixpence,” 
cried she, snatching at my purse; but | held it 
fast, and springing from her, ran away. 

** Stop thief, stop thief?’’ vociferated she. 

In an instant | heard a sort of rattling noise 
from several quarters, and a huge fellow, calied 
a watchman, came striding out of a wooden 
box, and grasped me by the shoulder 

** She has robbed me of my purse,” exclaimed 
the wily wanton. “Tisa green one, and has 
four guineas and a half in it, besides a curious 
old sixpence.” 

The watchman took it from me and examined 


’ 


answered |, ‘* we 


cried she, “ we will 


** it will do 


it. 
**’Tis my purse,” cried I, ‘* and 1 can swear 
to it.’’ 

** You lie!” said the little wretch; ‘ you 
know well that you snatched it from my hand, 
when | was going to give you sixpence out of 
charity."’ 

Horror and astonishment struck me dumb; 
and when | told my tale, the watchman declared 
that both of us must remain in custody till next 
morning; and then be carried before the magis- 
trate. Accordingly, he escorted us to the 
watch-house, a room filled with smoke and cul- 
prits; where we stayed all night, amidst a con- 
cert of swearing, snoring, laughing. and crying. 

In the morning we were carried before a 
magistrate; and with step superb, and neck 
erect, | entered the room. 

** Pert enough,’ said the magistrate; and 
turning from me, centinued his examination of 
two men who stood near him. 

It appeared that one of them, (whose name 
was Jerry Sullivan) had assaulted the other, on 
the following occasion: A joint sum of money 
had lately been deposited in Sullivan's hands, 
by this other, and a third man, his partner, 
which sum Sullivan had consented to keep for 


them, and had bound himself to return when. 
ever both should go together to him, and de- 
mand it. Some time afterwards, one of them 
went to him, and told him that the other, being 
ill, and therefore unable to come for the money, 
had empowered him (the partner,) to get it. 
Sullivan, believing him, gave the money, and 
when he next met the other, mentioned the cir- 
eumstance. The other denied having authorised 
the act, and demanded his own share of the de- 
posit from Sullivan, who refused it. Words 
ensued, and Sullivan, having knocked him down, 
was brought before the magistrate, to be com- 
mitted for an assault. 

‘* Have you any defence?” said the magistrate 
to him. 

** None that | know of,’’ answered Sullivan, 
** only my arm is subject to a kind of a sort of 


Molly Granahan, the Fair Woman; so I do sup- 
pose it was a jerking spasm that knocked the 
man down.” 

** And is this your defence?’’ said the magis- 
trate. 

**It is so,’’ replied Sullivan, and | hope your 
worship likes it, as well as | like your worship.” 

‘*So weil,” said the magistrate, ‘*that 1 now 
mean to do you a signal service.” 

** Why, then,” cried Sullivan, “the heavens 
smile on you for a kind gentleman ” 

** And that service,’’ continued the magis- 
trate, ‘* is to commit you immediately.” 

«* Why, then,”’ cried Sullivan, ** the Devil in- 
convenience you for a big blackguard.’” 

** By your insolence you should be an Irish- 
man,” said the magistrate. 

** 1 was an Irishman, forty years ago,” replied 
the other, ** and I don’t suppose | am any thing 
else now. Though | have left my country, I 
scorn to change my birth. place.”’ 

** Commit him,” said the magistrate. 

Just then, a device struck me,’’ which I 
thought might extricate the poor fellow; so, 
having received permission, | went across, and 
whispered it to him. He half crushed me with 
a hug, and then addressed his accuser: ‘* Now, 
Sir, if | can prove to you that I have not broken 
our agreemeft about the money, will you 
promise not to prosecute me for this assault?” 

“With all my heart,” answered the man, 
“for if you have not broken our agreement, 
you must give the money, which is all | want.’” 

“ And will your worship,” said Sullivan, “ ap- 
prove of this compromise, and stand umpire be- 
tween us?” 

**t have not the least objection,’’ answered 
the magistrate, ‘‘for | would rather be the 
means of your fulfilling an agreement, than of 
your suffering a punishment.” 

** Well, then,” said Jerry to his accuser, ‘* was 
; Mot our agreement that | should return the 








| money to yourself and your partner, whenever 
both of you came tegether to me, and asked 

| for nw?” 

| ** Certainly,” said the man. 

**Then 1 have not broken our agreement,” 
cried Sullivan. 

** But you cannot keep it,” said the man; 
**because you have already given the money 
away.’ 

**No matter,” cried Sullivan, “provided | 
have it whenever both of you come together 
and demand it. But | believe that will be never 
at all, for the fellow who ran off with it won't 
much like to show his face again. So now will 
your worshipful honour decide?” 
| The magistrate, after complimenting me upon 
my ingenious suggestion, confessed, he said, 
with much unwillingness, that Sullivan had 
made out his case clearly. The poor accuser 
was therefore obliged to abide by his covenant, 
| and Sullivan was dismissed, snapping his fingers, 
| and offering to treat the whole world with a 
| tankard. 

My cause came after, and the treacherous 
| Maria was ordered to state her evidence. 
| But what think you, Biddy, of my keeping 
you in suspense til my next letter? The prac- 
tice of keeping in susp + 80 among 
novelists, is always interesting, and often neces. 
|sary. In the Romance of the Highlands, a lady 
terminates, not her letter, but her life, much in 
| the same style, and with great effect; for when 
| dying, she was about to disclose the circum- 
stance of a horrid murder, which, had she done, 
not a single incident that afterwards happened, 
would then have happened. But fortunately, 
just as she was on the point of telling all, she 
| chanced to expend her last breath in a beauti- 
ful description of the verdant hills, rising sun, 
all nature smiling, and a few streaks of purple 
in the east. Adieu. 








LETTER VII. 

Maria being ordered to state her evidence, 
“That I will,” said she. 

“I was walking innocently home, from my 
aunt’s, with my poor eyes fixed upon the ground, 
for fear of the fellors, when what should I see, 
but this girl, talking on some steps, with a pick- 
pocket, | fancy, ’cause he looked pretty decent. 
So | ran past them, for | was so ashamed you 
can’t think; and this girl rons after me, and says, 
says she, ‘ The fellor wouldn’t give me a litle 
shilling,’ says she, ‘so, by Jingo, you must,” says 
she.’’ 

** By Jingo! | say by Jingo!’’ cried 1, “St. 
Catherine guard me! Indeed, your Excellenza, 
my only oath is Santa Maria.’’ 

**She swore at me like a bilking trooper,”’ 
continued the little imp, **so | pulled out my 
purse ina fright, and she snatched it from me, 
and ran away, and | after her, calling stop thief; 
and this is the whole truth, *pon my honour and 
word, and as | hope to be married.” 

The watchman declared that he had caught 
me runaing away, that he had found the purse 
upon my person, and that Maria had described 
it, and the money contained in it, accurately. 

** And will your worship,’ said Maria, ** ask 
the girl to describe the sixpence that is in it ?” 

The magis' rate turned to me. 

** Really,” said 1, ‘‘ as! never even saw it, | 
cannot possibly pretend to describe it.’’ 

** Then I can,” cried she. ‘*’Tis bent in two 





places, and stamped on one of its sides with a 
D and an H.” 

The sixp was 
her description of it. 

“The case is clear enough,” said the magis- 
trate. “So now, Miss, try whether you can 
advocate your own cause as well as Jerry Sulli- 
van’s.”” 

Jerry, who still remained in the room, came 
behind me, and whispered, “ troth, Mies, I have 
no brains, but | have a bit of an oath, if that is 
of any vse to you. | would sell my soul to old 
Nick out of gratitude, at any time.” 

** Alas! your Excellenza,’’ said | to the magis- 
trate, “frail is the tenure of that character 
which has Innocence for its friend, and Infamy 
for its foe. Life is a chequered scene of light and 
shade = 

** Talking of life is not the way to save it,”’ 
said the magistrate. ‘ Less sentiment and more 
point, if you please.” 

| was silent, but looked anxiously towards the 
door. 

** Are you meditating an escape ?’’ asked he. 

* No,”’ said I, “ but just wait a little, and 
you shall see what an interesting turn affairs will 
take.’’ 

** Come,” cried he, ** proceed at once, or say 
you will not.’ 

“ Ah, now,” said J, ‘* can’t you stop one mo- 
ment, and not spoil every thing by your im- 
patience. | am only watching forthe tall, ele- 
gant young stranger, with an oval face, who is 
to enter just at this crisis, and snatch me from 
perdition.”’ 

‘* Did he promise to come?” said the magis- 
trate. 

** Not at all,”’ answered J, ‘‘ for 1 have never 
seen the man in my life. But whoever rescues 
me now, is destined to marry me hereafter. This 
is the rule.”’ 

** You are an impudent minx,” said the ma- 
gistrate, ** and shall pay dear for your jocularity. 
Have you parents?” 

** | cannot tell.’’ 

“ Friends ?”” 

** None.” 

** Where do you live ?”’ 

* Nowhere.”’ 

“At least ‘tis plain where you will die.—What 
is your name ?” 

** Cherubina.”’ 

** Cherubina what ?’’ 

“1 know not.” 

** Not know? | protest this is the most harden- 
ed profligate | have ever met. Commit her in- 
stantly.”” 

I now saw that something must be done: so 
summoning all my assuasive airs, | related the 
whole adventure, just as it had occurred. 

Not a syllable obtained belief. The fatal six- 
pence carried all before it. I recollected the 
fate of Angelica Angela Angelina, and shudder 
ed. What should | do? One desperate experi- 
ment remained, 


d, and ered 








heroine is a young lady rather taller than usual, 
and often an orphan; at all events, with the 
finest eyes in the world. She blushes to the 
tips of her fingers, and when mere misses would 
laugh, she faints. Besides, she has tears, sighe, 
and half-sighs, at command; can live a month 
ona mouthful, and is addicted to the pale con- 
sumption.’’ 
** Why, then, much good may it do her,” cried 
Jerry; ‘* but in my mind, a tisicky girl is no great 
treasure; and as to the fashion of living a month 
on a mouthful, let me have a potato and a chop 
for my dinner and a herring at nights, and I 
would not give a farthing for all the starvation 
you could offer me. So, when I finish my bit of 
herring, wife says, winking, ‘ a fish loves water,’ 
says she, and immediately she fetches me a 
dram.” 
** These are the delights of vulgar life,” said 
I. ** But to be thin, innocent, and lyrical; to 
bind and unbind her hair; to be the most mi- 
serable creature that ever augmented a brook 
with tears; these, my friend, are the glories of a 
heroine.” 
** Famous glories, by dad!” cried Jerry; ‘ but 
as I am a poor man, and not over particular, | 
can contrive to make shift with health and hap- 
piness, and to rub through life without binding 
my hair.—Bind it! by the powers, ’tis seldom | 
even comb it.” 
As I was all this time without my bonnet (for 
in my hurry from Betterton’s I had left it behind 
me,) I determined to purchase one. So I went 
into a shop and asked for an interesting and 
melancholy turn of bonnet. 
The woman looked at me with some surprise, 
but produced several; and I fixed upon one which 
resembled a bonnet that | had once seen ina 
picture ona wood nymph. So I put it on me, 
wished the woman good morning, and was walk- 
ing away. 
** You have forgotten to pay me, Miss,” said 
she. 
** True,” replied J, ** but I will call another 
time. Adieu," 
**You shall pay me, however,” cried she, 
ringing a bell, and a man entered instantly from 
an inner room. 
“ Here is a hussy,” exclaimed she, “* who re- 
fuses to pay me for a bonnet.” 
« My sweet friend,” said I to her, “ a distress- 
ed heroine, which | assure you | am. runs in 
debt every where. Besides, as | like your face, I 
mean to implicate you in my plot,jand make you 
one of the dramatis persone in the history of 
my life. Probably you will turn out to be my 
mother’s nurse’s daughter. At all events, I give 
you my word | will pay you at the denouement, 
when the other characters are provided for; 
and meantime, to secure your acquaintance, | 
must insist on owing you the money.” 

“ By dad,” said Jerry, “ that is the first of all 
ways to lose an acquaintance.” 

** The bonnet or the money!” cried the man, 
stepping between me and the door. 





** There were four guineas and a half a guinea 
in the purse,”’ said | to the girl. 

** To be sure there were,” replied she. ‘‘Bless 
us, how obliging you are to tell me my own 
news.’’ 

** Now,”’ said I, ** answer me at once, and 
without hesitation, whether it is the half guinea 
or one of the guineas that is notched in three 
places, like the teeth of a saw ?” 

She paused a little, and looked confused. 

** Nay,” said I, “* no thinking.” 

**| have a long story to tell about those same 
notches,” said she at length. 

“1 wanted a silk handkerchief yesterday, so I 
went into a shop to buy one, and an impudent 
ugly young fellor was behind the counter. Well, 
he began obliging me so, | was quite ashamed; 
and says he to me, there is the change of your 
pound note, says he, a guinea and a half in gold, 
says he, and you are vastly handsome, says he. 
And there are three notches in one of the coins, 
says he; guess which, says he, but it will pass 
all the same, ssys he, and you are prodigious 
pretty, says he. So, indeed, | was so ashamed, 
that though I looked at the money, and saw the 
three notches, I have quite forgotten which they 
were in, guinea or half guinea; for my sight 
spread so, with shame at his compliments, that 
the half guinea looked as big as the guinea; and 
I frowned so, you can't think. And I am sure, 
I never remembered to look at the money since; 
and this isthe whole truth, I pledge you my 
credit and honour, and by the immaculate 
Wenus, as the gentlemen say.” 

The accusing witness who insulted the Magis- 
trate’s bench with the oath, leered as she gave 
it in; and the recording clerk, as he wrote it 
down, drew a line under the words, and pointed 
them out for ever. 

** Then you caw the three notches ?”’ said I. 

“As plain asl see you now,’’ replied she, 
**and a guilty poor object you look.” 

“And yet,” said I, **if his Worship will try, 
he will find there is not a single notch in any 
one of the ceins!” 

**Tis the cast indeed,”’’ said the magistrate, 
after accurately examining them, 

Then turning to me, “Your conduct, young 
woman, is unaccountable: but as your accuser 
has certainly belied herself, she has probably 
belied you. The money, by her own account, 
cannot he hers, but as it was found in your pos- 
session, it may be yours. | therefore feel fully 
justified in restoring it to you, and in acquainting 
you of the erime laid to your charge.” 

I received the purse, gave Maria back her six- 
pence, and hurried out of the room. 

Jerry followed me. 

** Why, then,” cried he, shaking me heartily 
by the hand, as we walked along, ‘* only tell me 
how I can serve you, and ‘tis I that will; though 
to be sure, you must be the groatest little repro- 
bate (bless your heart!) in the three king- 
doms.’" 

“Alas!” said I, “ you mistake my character 
1 am no reprobate, but a heroine—the proudest 
title that can adorn a woman.” 

** | never heard of the title before,” said Jerry, 
‘and I warrant ’tis no better than it should be.” 





“ You shall judge for yourself,” said]. “A 


Jerry jumped forward, and arrested his arm. 
“ Hands off bully,’’ cried the shopman. 

**No, in troth,”’ said Jerry; * and the more 
you bid me the more I won't let you go.” 

**Do you want torob me?’’ cried the shop- 

man. 
“If her ladyship has set her heart on a rob- 
bery,” said Jerry, “ 1 am not the man to baulk 
her fancy. Sure, did’nt she save me from « 
jail? And sure would’nt | help her toa bonnet? 
A bonnet! ’Pon my conscience, she shall have 
halfa dozen. ’Tis I that would not mind being 
hanged for her!”’ 

So saying, he snatched a parcel of bonnets 
from the counter, and was instantly knocked 
down by the shopman. He rose, and both be- 
gan a furious conflict. In the midst of it, 1 was 
attempting to run from the shop, when I found 
my spangled muslin barbarously grasped by the 
woman, who tore it to pieces in the struggle; 
and pulling off the bonnet, pushed me into the 
street, just as Jerry had d his adversary 
with a blow. Taking this opportunity to escape, 
he dragged me through several streets without 
uttering a word. 

At length, | was so much exhausted, that we 

stopped, and strange figures we looked. Jerry's 
face was smeared with blood, nothing was on 
my head: my locks were hanging loose about 
me, and my poor spangled musiin was all in 
rags. 
**Here,’’ said Jerry to an old woman who 
sold apples at a corner, “ take care of this 
young body, while | fetch her a coach.’” And 
off he ran. 

The woman looked at me with a suspicious 
eye, 80 | resolved to gain her good opinion. It 
struck me that lL might extract pathos from an 
apple, and taking one from her stall, * An apple, 
my charming old friend,” said ], ‘* is the sym- 
bol of discord. Eve lost paradise by tasting it, 
Paris exasperated Juno by throwing it."——A 
burst of laughter made me turn round, and | 
perceived a crowd already at my elbow. 

** Who tore her gown ?"’ said one. 

** Ask her spangles,”’ said another. 

** Or her hair,” cried a third, 

“Tis long enough to hang her,’’ cried a 
fourth. 

** The king’s hemp will do that job for her,’’ 
added a fifth. 

A pull at my muslin assailed me on the one 
side, and when | turnied about, my hair was 
thrown over my face on the other. 

i was just beginning to cry, when a buatcher’s 
boy advanced: ** Will your ladyship,” said he, 
** permit me to hand you into that thereshop?”’ 

1 bowed assent, and he led me, nothing loath. 
Peals of laughter followed us, 

** Now,” said I, as | stood in the door, “1 
will reward your gallantry with half a guinea.” 

Asi drew forth the money, | saw his face 
reddening, his cheeks swe!ling, and his mouth 
pursing up. 

“ What sensibility!” said I, “ but positively you 
must not refuse this trifle.’ 

He took it, and then just think, the brute 
—— in my face! = re 

** | will give this guinea,”’ cried I, quite enrag- 
ed, “ to the first who chastises that ungrateful!” 














Hardly had | spoken, when he was laid pros- 
trate. He fell against the stall, upset it, and im» 
stantly the street was strewed with apples; nuts, 
and cakes. He rose. The battle raged. Some | 
sided with him, and some against him. The 
furious stall-woman pelted both parties with her ’ 
own apples, while the only discreet person there 
was a ragged little girl, who stood laughing at & 
distance, and eating one of the cakes. : 
In the midst of the fray, Jerry returned with 
acoach. I sprang into it, and he after me. 
“‘The guinea, the guinea!’ cried twenty 
voices at once. At once twenty apples came 
rattling against the glasses. 

‘* Pay me for my apples!”’ cried the woman. 
“Pay me for my windows!” cried the c@ach- 
man. 

‘* Drive like the devil,” cried Jerry, “and E 
will pay you like an emperor!’? 4 
‘* Much the same sort of persons now-a-days,” 
said the coachman, away he flew. or 
guinea, the guinea! the sky. | thought 


1 should drop 5 
» where I have ta~ 


I write from Jerry's 
ken refuge for the present. : 
fam extremely distracted, I assure you. Adiev- 

LETTER Viil. 


Jerry SuLuivan isa petty woollen : 
in St. Giles's, and part aa ally Fao. yateage ad 
small house. At first his wife and da 

me vd ait come Sy prin but when he told 
them how I had saved him fr i 

came very Civil, and gave ao nererabie e er 
fast. Soon afterw: I threw myself on a 

and slept several hours. 

I awoke with pains in all my limbe; but 
anxious to forward the adventures of my life, E 
rose, and called mother and daughter on a con- 
sultation about my dress. As my spangled 
muslin was in ruins, they furnished me with the 
best of their drobe. I bargained to give. 
them Ye guineas; and I then began equipping 
myself, 

While thus employed, 1 heard the voices of 
husband and wife in the next room, rising: 
gradually to the matrimonial key. At last the 
wife exclaims— 

“‘ A Heroine!. I will take my corpular oath, 
there is no such title in all England; she’s a 
fragrant impostume, and if she has the four 
guineas, she never came honeetly by them; so 
the sooner she parts with them the better; and 
not a step shallshe stir in our clothes till she 
launches forth three of them. So that’s that, 
and mine's my own, and how do you like mp 
manners, 1gnoramus?’’ 

** How dare you call me Ignoramus?’’ cried 
Jerry. ‘* Blackguard, if you lke, but no igno- 
ramus, I believe. 1 know what I could call 
you though.’” : 

** Well!’” cried she, “ well! saving a drunkard 
and ascold, what else can you call me?” 

«1 won't speak another word to you,’’ said. 
Jerry. ‘1 would not epeak to you if you were 
lying dead in the kennel.’” 

* Then,” cried she, “ you're an ugly unnatu- 
ral beast, so you are, and your Miss is no bet- 
ter than a bad one, so she is, and | warrant you. 
understand one another well, so you do!” , 

This last insinuation was perfectly sufficient 
for me. What! remain in a house where sus- 
picion attached to my character? What! act 
so diametrically, so geously trery from 
the principle of aspersed heroines, who are 
sure on such occasions to pin up a bundle, and 
set off? 1 spurned the puny notion, and resolved 
to decamp instantly. So having hastened my 
toilette, | threw three guineas on the table,and 
then looked for a pen and ink, to write a son- 
net. 1 could find nothing, however, but a bit 
of chalk, and with this substitute, I scratched 
the following lines upon the wall. 







= 








SONNET TQ J. SULLIVAN, ON LEAVING HIS HOUSE. 


As some deputed angel downward steers, 

His golden wings, with glittering nectar dew'd; 
Mid firmamental wilds and radiant spheres, 

‘To starless tracks of black infinitade—— 


Here the chalk failed me, and just at the 
critical moment; for my simile had also failed 
me, nor could | have ever gotten beyond infini- 
tude. 1 got to the hall-door, however, and 
without fear of being overheard: to such an alti- 
tude of tone had ribaldry arisen between hus- 
band and wife, who were now contesting # 
most delicate point—which of them had beaten 
the other last. 

“] know,”’ cried Jerry, ‘* that 1 gave you 
the last blow.” 

** Then take the first now,” cried his wife, as 
I shut the door, 

Anticipating that I should probably have oc- 
casion for Jerry’s services again, | marked the 
number of his house, and then hastened alo 
the street. It was swarming and humming like 
a hive of bees, and | felt as if I could never es- 
cape alive out of it. Here a carriage almost 
ran over me; there a sweep brushed against me. 
“ Beauty!”’ cried a man like a monkey, and 
chucked my chin, while a fellow with a trunk 
sboved me aside. . 

The shops soon attracted my attention, and 
I stopped to look at some of them. You can- 
not conceive any wea more charming:—-Turkisiy 
turbans, Indian shawls, pearls, diamonds, fans, 
feathers, laces; all shown for nothing at the 
windows. Alas! | had but one guinea remain- 
ing! ° d 
At length I reached an immense edifice, 
which appeared to me the castle of some Mar- 
quis or Baron. Ponderous columns supported 
it, and statues stood in the niches. The portal 
lay open. I glidedintothe hall. As | looked 
anxiously around, | beheld a cavalier descending 
a flight of steps. He paused, muttered some 
words, Jaid his hand upon his heart, shook him 
head, and advanced. 

I felt instantly interested in his fate; and aw 
he came nearer, perceived, that surely never 
lighted on this orb, which he hardly seemed to 
touch, a more delightful vision. His form wae 
tall, his face oval, and his nose aqailize. Obce 
more he paused, frowned, and waving his arm, 
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enstenned, with af elegant energy of enuncia- 


tes: 

* Hf agaia this apparition come, he may ap- 
prove our eyes, and speak to it.”’ 

That moment « pang, poignant but delicious, 
trensfiaed my bosom. Too well | felt and con- 
fessed it the dart of love. In sooth, too well I 
kaeow that my heart was lost to me for ever. 
Billy maiien! Bat fate had decreed it. 

I rushed forward, and sank at the feet of the 
stranger. 

* Pity and protect a destitute orphan!” cried 
I. * Here, in this hospitable castle, ! may hope 
for repose and protection. Oh, Signor, conduet 
me to your illestrious mother, the Baroness, 
and let me pour into her ear my simple and 
Pathetic tale.” 

**On ho! simple and pathetic!’’ cried he, 
** Come, my dear, let me hear it."’ 

1 seated myself on the steps, and told my 
whole siory. During the recital, the noble 

hh betrayed extreme sensibility. Sometimes 
turned his head aside to conceal his emotion; 
and somstimes stilled a hysterical laogh of 





agony. 

§ ceased, he heaved a profound sigh, and 
begged to know whether 1 was quite certain 
that | had ten thousand pounds in my power; — 
1 aly wedes as Wilkinson's daughter, I cer- 
tainly had; bat that the property must devolve 
to some one else, as soon as | should prove my- 
self a nobleman’s daughter.” 

fle then made still more accurate inquiries 
eveut ff; 60d Waving satished himeell: 

 Beshrew my heart!’ exclaimed he, “ but I 
will avenge your injuries; and ere long you shall 
be aimed and acknowledged the Lady 
Cherubina de Willonghby. Meantime, as pru- 
detice demands that you should lie concealed 
from the search of your enemies, hear the pro- 
ject which f propose. I lodge in Drary-lane, 
af Obscure street; one apartment of the house 
is Ghoceupied, you can hire it, and remain there, 
@ beautiful recluse, till fortune and my inde- 
fatigable efforts shalf rescue from oppression 
the most enchanting of her sex.” 

a “ epoke, and seizing my hand, carried it to 
is lips. 

* What!” eried J, ** do you not live in this 
céetle, and are you not its heir?” 

“ This is to castle,” said he, “but Covert 
Gatden theatre.” 

“ Aad you!” asked | with anxiety 

“Am on actor,’-answered he. 

** And your name?"’ 

“te Abraham Grandy.” 

“ Then, Mr. Abraham Grundy, allow me to 
have the satisfaction of wishing you a very good 
evening.” 

“ Stay!"* cried he, detaining me, ‘and you 
shall know al!. My extraction is iffestrious, 


Prom the New York Evening tar 
CROCKETT. 


Tho’ sad was his fate, and mournful the story, 
The deeds of the hero shall never decay— 

He fell in a cause dear to freedom and glory, 
And he fought to the last, like a lion at bay. 


When rang the loud ca)l from a nation oppress'd, 
And her valleys, with slaughter of brave men, were 
_ ved; 
"Twas the pride of poor Crockett to help the distress’d, 
And the watchword in Texas was heard, Go ahead. 


His deafh-dealing rifle no longer shall shower 
Its anerring balls on the proud, haughty foe. 

Cut down in the spring-time of life's budding lower— 
fis tombstone, alas! are tiy walls, Alamo. 


Then may we not hope, since valour hee crown'd him, 
And 6'er him bright fame her mantle has spread ; 
in the soul's parting hourgood angels were round him, 

Bid his spirit arise to the skies, “ Go ahead!” 


THE VADE MEGUMY. 


SATURDAY EVENING, APRIL 23, 1836 





A portrait of E.ten Jewrrr, as she appeared after 
death, has been published in New York. Unluckily 
for the publisher, however, the romantic feeling about 
thie girl has been somewhat diminished. It appears 
from the statements of a Boston paper that the New 
York stories about her beauty, her surpassing aceom- 
plishments as a linguist, and a musician, and all that 
sort of thing, are mere fudge. She is not even the 
daughter of a militia Major General in Maine, nor 
was she treache rously seduced and enticed away from 
her boarding schoul by the cashier of a Bank. Every- 
thing heretofore said about her, appears to be a down- 
right invention on the part of the journalists, who pre- 
tended to know must on the subject. 

The real name of the unfortunate woman was 
Dorcas Dawey. Her parents, who are very poor, 
reside near Augusta, (Me) In early life, she was 
bound as a servant to Judge Weston, of Augusta, and 
tesided for a number of years with his family. She 
received a common sehoo) education, and manifesied 
some talent, but her moral perceptions were so obtuse 
that it was foond impossible to correct her evil ten- 
dencies. From childhood upwards she was a thief, 
and was frequenily heard w declare that when free 











and my real name Lord Altamont Mortimer 
Montmorenci. But, like you, I am enveloped | 
it @ cloud of mysteries. Hereafter | will ac 
qaaint you with the most secret particulars of | 
my life; but at present you must trust to my | 
truth. Trath is the tie which binds society to 
gether, and those who have honour themselves, | 
ate ever forward to confide in the—in the— 
the—" 

* Amiable Montmorenci!” exclaimed I, giving 
him my hand, “1 repose itaplicit credence in| 
disclosure, and | throw myself on your pro- 
on.” 

** Now,” said he, ‘‘ you must pass at these 


lodgings as my near relation, or they will not | 


admit you.” 
At firet I hesitated at deviating from veracity; 


but soon consented, on recollecting, that though | 
propriety makes heroines begin with praising 


trath, necessity makes them end with being the 
greatest stoty-tellers in the world. 

During our walk to the lodgings; Montmo- 
renci instructed me how | should play my part 
On oor arrival, he introduced me to the land- 
lady, who wes about fifty, and who looked as if| 
the goddess of fasting had beepoken her for a 
handmaid. 

With an amiable effrontery, and a fine, exsy 
flow of falsehood, he told her as we had con. 
eerted, that | was hie second cousin, and an 
Orphan; and that! had come to town for the 





from her indeatures, she would immediately eom- 
mence that course of life which has brought her to a 
premature grave. In person, she was short and stout, 
her figure being defective in grace and beauty; her 
countenance, however, is said to have been rather 
pre posseasnn g. 

Such was Ellen Jewett, alas Doreas Dawen, an 
every-day charatter, notwithstanding the fancy sketch- 
| es of our cotemporaries, and far from being the re- 
fined, cultivated, intellectual female, that she was 
represented. She was, however, as artful as she was 
depraved, and ran a mischievous career in the cities 
of Portland and Boston, under the name of Helen 
Mar, which she obtained from the “Scottish Chiefs,” 
| before taking up her residence in New York. The 
melancholy tale of her seduction is of a piece with 
She 
her own free will, and by the force of her own vicious 


the rest of the romance was one who fell of 


inclinations. 








These facts are mentioned not as a palliation for her 





desiroyer; the butchery of the wretched creature re- 
mains ia all its original atrocity, whatever may be the | 
faets developed in regard io him. But a false and | 
tosehievous coloring has been given to her and to her 
way of life, which should be brushed away, and the 


statement of the Boston journal is caleulated do | 





purpose of procuring, by his interest, an ap- 
poiniment at the Theatre. 


The landlady said she would move heaven |" ‘here # in relation to Ellen Jeweu. The re | 175 Brow! way 


and earth, and her own bed, for 80 good a gen. | 
tlemian; and then consented to give me her | 
sleeping-room on the lower floor, at some trifle | 
or other—I forget what. | have also the vee 

of @ parlour adjoining it. There is, however, | 
nothing mysterious in these chambers, but a 

dark closet belonging to the parlour, whither 1 

may fly for refuge, when pursued by my perse- 

cutors. 

Thus, my friend, the plot of my history begins 
to take a more interesting shape, and a fairer | 
order of misfortune opens upon me. Trust me, 
there is a taste in distress as well as in milli- | 


nery. Far be from me the loss of eyes or limbs, | 


the suffering of the pillory, or the groesnees of 
ajail-fever. 1 would be sacrificed to the law- 
less, not to the laws; dungeoned in the Holy 
Inquisition, not clapped into Bridewell; and re- 
corded in a Novel, not in the Newgate Calen- 


Yes, my Biddy, sensations hitherto unknown 
now heave my bosom, vary the carnation of my 
cheeks, and irradiate my azure eyes. I sigh, 
gaze on vacancy, start from a reverie; now bute, 
now moisten my lip, and pace my chamber with 
unequal steps. Too eure | am deeply, distract- 
edly in love, and Altamont Mortimer Monimo- 
renci ié the first of men. Adieu. 

~—__———_— 


ActomPiisnments.—How much time is wast- 
4, and Wealth injared in acquiring what are 
wetally celled aceomplishments. And what be- 
nefit are they, afler all? A young lady would 
blash deeply, and then get sadly offended with 
amy one who should be so bold as to hint that ali 
these acco 
husbands! 
only, such lures, if we are to j 
made of them afier a woman has 
the sacred duties of a married life. 


ishmeots were merely jures for 
it it would seem that they were 

of the use 
entered upon 


that effectually. We have seldom seen any produc- 


liens in the public press of a more injurious tendency 
volting features of her wretched course of existence } 
were softened down, while her beauty, her accom- | 
plishments, her elegance, and the golden harvest, 
which her abuse of these enabled her to reap, were 
brought out im briiliant relief. The papers labored | 
om this theme to deck vice in those atiractive gar- | 
| 
time, as if to render the conirast of succeeding misery 
stil! more painful. It was a remark of Dr. Julinsou’s, 
in speaking of the charaeter of Iago, that “there is 
al ways danger lest wiekedness, conjoined with abuli- 
ties, should steal upon esteem, though it misses of ap- 
| probation;” and it may be added that there is much 
more danger of mischief from such portraits as that 
falsely painted of Ellen Jewett, than could ever result 
from contemplating a Even ber 
melancholy end, having but few parallels, searcely 
diminishes the temptation to follow het example im 


successful Iago. 


those females exposed to the arts of the seducer, un- 
fortified by principle, and pressed by that poverty 
whieh makes almost any change a welcome relief. 

A revolution is proclaimed from that centre of te- 
volution, the city of Paris, which is destined to sweep, 
as far as the Christian religion extends its influence, 
not by dint of sword or bayonet, or by that of villain- 
ons walt petre, but by the mere force of example, awed 
by the more effective force and ridicule and the po- 
teat dread of being out of the fashion; a dread more 
tyrannous in its effects than all the thunders of the 
vatican int its days of undispated supremacy, Lt has 
been decided that women shall once more return to 
that simplicity of attire which prevailed at the close 


ments, which rarely belong to it, and then but for a | 


was the offspring of that revolution, which cost a Bonr- 
bon his head; that simplicity of attire, which came in 
with Brutus crops, and was intended to give the fair, 
the defined figure and fascinating presence of antique 
statues. ‘They are no more to emulate the graces of a 
tub, a dutch cheese, or a wateh-bor; biz sleeves are to 
vanish into the air; bustles—one of which we presnitie 
the crook-backed tyrant wore when he took an airing 
—‘“come, bustle, busile; caparison my steed"—bustles 
are doomed to fall. “Wet drapery” is to be the order 
of the day, clinging garments, and as few as possible 
of them. Under the new regime there will, there- 
fore, be no hiding of bad figares, and beauty will walk 
about pretty much unadorned. This, we presume, 
will be bad news to the long and skinny, as it will to 
the short and dumpy. 

It also follows from the isstiing of tis arase, that 
bare arms and bare necks will again be the rage; 





a fashion not to be desired, except by those to whom | 
} 


ly to be deprecated in a severe winter by those who | 
have no admiration for nutmeg grater skins and pur- | 
ple and blue elbows. But be the repusnance what it | 
may, the lead must be followed, anid the fashions in- | 
troduced by Madame Tallien and Josephine in the | 
days of the Directory must be again adopted—we | 
would say “ put on,” if such a word were applicable 
but those fashions require the fair to “ put off.” 
—_— 


nature has been lavish of her favors, and one especial- 


Murders and suicides have been tolerably 
plenty during the week in various parts of the 
country; but as there was nothing new and pi- 
quant in the manner, they scarcely observe 
Botice. It is not so easy in these days of compe- 
tition to obtain even a nine days’ immortality in 
that way as it has been. 

ps —___ _ ___} 

The following amusing conversation, assumed to 
have taken place between King William and O'Con- 
nell, is from the London Satirist, and is a fair sample 
of the license in which the English press indulges. 
O'Connell is supposed to be waiting upon the King as 
one of the deputation of the House of Commons, to 
carry up the address in reply to the King’s speech : 

The King.—What, Dan! well how are you? pretty 
hearty ? (shaking him cordially by the hand.) 

O'Connell —God bless the beagles, your majesty, I 
am that same thing. I hope your majesty’s mid- 
lin? 

The King —Tol-lol-ish. How's Missus? 

O'Connell.—Mligant in health, and altogedther com- 
plate in spirits. I hope the queet’s well, although 
without the least blarney ? 

The King—Why (turning up the whites of his 
royul eyes)—yes—yes—pretty much as usaal.—You 
see | am getting a little sid now. You and I, Dan, 
can't manage, you know, as we used to do. It's no use, 
you know. We neither of us can expect, as Charley 
Bloomfield says, to live in this ere sublunary sphere 
much longer 

O'Connell.—Your majesty is pleased to flatter; but 
I've a hatat of living till Pama hendred and ten; it’s a 
custom I have. Long life to your majesty ; may you 
live forever, and then have a hundred and ten years 
good. 

The King—Well! (after a pause) and how are all 
the Paddy Whacks in your country. Can they get a 
good belly-fall of wittles now, any on ‘em. | 

O'Connell.—Taturs fraquintly. 

The King.-—Ah; | like taturs myself. 
good crop this year? 

O'Cennel|.—Dacent. 

The king expressed his satisfaction, and after an- 
other hearty shake of the hend, they parted. 








Had a pretty 


A Miss Catherine Plyer, an English girl, committed 
suieide at Hoboken on Friday last, by leaping into the 
river. Before leaping into the river, she threw her 
shew! and bonnet on the walk, and on the former was | 
found pinne!t a note, direeted tv No 175 Broadway, 
which contained the following lines 

«Oh, Barodski! may the eternal curses of a futare 
world rest upon thy perjured soul.” 

Barodski, the individual named, is a young Polish 
exile, of untarnished character, a dial maker, at No. 








He is represented to have been so 
overcome by the intelligence of the untimely end of | 


by her family and friends to partial alienation of | 


lle 
attended the funeral of the unfortunate girl on Satur- | 


Miss Plyer, which is, and without doubt truly, attribu- 
ted 


mind, that he has since been partially deranged. 


day, on which occasion he evinced the most sincere 
affection for her, and grief for her melancholy fate. 
——e ee 
and other tales, 
from the able pen of our townsman, Rremargp 
Pess Suive, eq. vow in press by Carey, Lea | 
and Blanebard, will be published in the course 
Mr. Smith is one of the best 
among our native writers of fiction, and his tales 
have always ranked high for the intense interest 
with which they abound. We may, therefore, 
anticipate much pleasure from a perusal of his 
furtheoming volumes, of which rumor speaks in 
very favourable terms. 


* Tusk Actress or Papua,” 


of a few days. 


A sporting character, named Perry, recently shot a 
man, a Gerntan, on board a steamboat at Natchez, in- 
flicting a mortal wound. He sarrendered himself 
into the hands of justice. The quarrel arose about 
the conveyance of horses, in the course of which Perry 
reocived a blow from the deceased, aud returned it 
with a pistol shot. 


Mr. Harrington continues his interesting entertain- 
ments at the American Museum, Corner of Fifth and 
Chesnut streets, to numerous and well pleased audi- 
ences. Among other wonderful affairs, is an automa- 
ton fortune teller, which prophecies the fates of his 
visitors with more correctness than any living seer, 

















of the last and the beginning of the present centoty, and 


male of female. 


The Mr. Benton who was among the unfortunate 
aien massacteed at San Antonio, was not, as is genie- 
rally supposed, a brother of Thomas HH. Benton, of the 
United States Senate; but quite a youth, and a nephew 


of the Senator. He was a young man, distinguished 


A young man, named Charles W. Zeisy, way rece. 
ly tried in New York for an assantt upon his wife 
She prove: thot he had, on one occasion, dragged her 
out of bed and endeavoured to compel her to take @ 
dose of arseriic. He was found guilty, and was im- 





for bis courage, and persisted in remaining with the 
garrison until the last. Senator Benton has a brother 
in Texas, who was a delegate in the Convention, 
which issued the declaration of Independence, and 
yet survives to do his adopted country effective ser- 
Vice. 


rn 

The Schenectady Reflecior offers a premium of 
sixty dollars for the two best tales. in which no female 
charaeters are imroduced. Js the Reflector inclined 
to reflect on the sex, or what's the matter? Such an 
anriouncement we should think, brings him directly 
within the compass of Code Lynch, and subjects him 
to the judgment of a jury of matrons. Goldsmith used 
to tell his readers that when they found him partien- 
larly dull, they might be as:ured there was a design 


in it, and we therefore infer that the Reflector must 


have a design, perhaps of mvenge for rejection, in 


thus committing treason ageinst those, who are the 


soul of romance, by labering to induce seribblers to | 


write against nature. The fair, however, have at 


least one comfort; the “two best tales” written as pre- | 


scribed, must be bad enough. “ It cannot be else.” 
=a Ss 

The following extract from the latest news from 
Spain gives an appalling illustration of the horrors of 
civil war, and likewise tends to confirm the impression 
that the Spaniards and Mexicans, descended from one 
stock, are pretty much alike as to brutality. The 
Mexicans, however, have not yet gone so far as to war 
on women, thongh they do not hesitate to massacre 
unatwned captives, and to mangle the dead bodies of 
their enemies. 

“In order to avenge the death of his old mother, 
executed in Tortosa, pursuant to General Nugueras’s 
orders, confirmed by General Mina, the leader Cabrera 
directed whatever prisoners should be taken by his 
followers, to be shot; and the wife of Col. Fontileras, 
Military Commander of Chelva, and three more la- 
dies who were in his hands, to be shot, and the num- 
ber to be completed to thirty. 

And further announced that for every Carlist that 
should henceforward be pret to death, 20 relatives of 
those by whom such acts should continue to be com- 
mitted, would be treated in the same manner.” 

The stupid impolicy of commencing a war, avow- 
edly and practically as one of extermination, could not 
be more strikingly displayed than it is above. Mina’s 
barbarity is drawing down ten‘old vengeance on his 


friends. 
Se 

A Privcess on Fine —Between twelve and one o'eloek 
on the morning of Friday last, the bamates of the portion 
of Kensington Palace, apportione.! as the residence of her 
Royal Highness the Princess Sophia, were thrown into a 
state of great consternation and alarm by loud cries of 
’ Pere! Fire!" which, on examination, was found to pro 
ceed from the suite of rooms oec by ber Royal High 
ne and Mrs. Cochran, her « proceeding to the 
Princess's dressing room, they di her Royal High- 
ness envel. ped in flames. , With ex 
on them not to be 
alarmed. but to render her assista Other members of 
the household arriving, the flames were happily, by their 
aid, soon extinguished. Her Royal Highness’s medical 
wttendant was immediately summoned, as were those at 
tached to the househol! of their Royal Highnesses the 
Duchess of Kent, and the Princess Vietoria, and the Duke 
of cussex, all of whom in- tantly attended; and we are hap 
py tosay that, on examination, it was found that her 
Royal Highness was but slightly barned on the right side 
of her neck, her right ear and evebrow. The aecid 
which but for the great presence of mind exhibited by her 
Royal Highness, might have proved fatal, was, we under 
stand, occasioned by a spark which flew out of the fire 
at the moment the Princess was passing the fire place, 
carrying in ber hand a bottle of spirits of wine, the stop- 
per of which, in her endeavour to extinguish a small por 
tion of her dress which had ignited, fellout. A consider 
able portion of the liquid thas eame in contact with the 
flame, which soon enveloped her Royal Highness. Every 
endeavor has been resorted 'o keep the o currence a pro 
found secret, but we understand that her Royal Highness 
who since the accident, has been visited by her Majesty, 
the Landgravine of Hesse Homberg, Princess Augusta 
Duke of Cun and, &c , remainacousiderably indisposed 
from the " nd effects of the buras, and it was report 
ed last evening in thre nerghbo hood of the paluce that she 
was considerably worse yesterday —London Morning 
Herald 


The above painfully circumstantial narrative will 
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doubtless be read with great interest, and great edifi- 
cation. It is not every day we hear how a royal 
Her 


the imp 


highness takes a scorching and pats ont a fire 


presence of mind was as extraordinary a 1- 
dence of the “spark,” which so warmly paid its adress- 
ea to her. It is true that a cat may look ata king, but 
for a spark to set fire to the 


After the fire, 


votticoals of a princess 
the cuteness of the 

The 
by a 


is another matter 
inmates of Kensingion Palace developed itself 


physician, Mrs. Cochran, the dresser, aided 
princess, a duchess, and a duke, overhauled the saffer- 
er, and actually, and without assistance, ascertained 
that she was slightly burned on the neck, a little 
scorched on the ear, and somewhat frizzled in the eye- 
brow! This comes of princesses running about the 
house with the stopper out of their grog bottles. Lt is 
to be hoped that the royal family will learn from this 
awfal catastrophe not to spill their liquor. 
ttn 

A Coscent—A Concert will be given on Wed- 
nesday evening next, at the Masome Hail—the ob 
jeet is to benefit the blind Irish Harper, Mr. Wall, a 
most estimable and worthy man. Besides the at- 
tractions of his Harp, a fall and efficient Orchestra 
has nobly proffered its aid on the occasion, as has the 
celebrated Vocalist, Mc. Howard, and others distin- 
guished for their power of song. 

‘This Concert is, as the bills will show, under the 
guidance of a humber of our most respectable citi- 
zens. The motive isa pure one; the object highly 
laudable, and the end generous and kind. The aw 
dience will enjoy a rich treat im the entertainment, 
but that whieh will be richer still, will be the feel- 
ing arising out of x consciousness that the blind and 
the worthy have been benofited. 


ly sentenced fo six months’ imprisonment in 

the Penitentiary—* and when you come out,” said the 

Recorder, “ you will be heir to sixty or seventy thew 
sand dollars.”” 

Who wouldn't take’ the punishment on the same 

condition? What glorious anticipations will crowd 

upon the inind of Zeiss, during his “ six months in the 





Penitentiary!" What a glorious jumble of six monthe 
and sixty thousand dollars; a thrashed wife and a for- 


tune ! 
} (M8 2.0 tev eee 


The London practice of sweeping the street cross 
| ings fur the passengers, is becoming quite common in 
| New York, since it was fonnd that the negro, who 
| made the first atte mpt, got liberally recompensed for 
his trouble, by those who were thus enabled to keep 
out of the mud. Upwards of twenty men were ob- 
served, a few days since, busily employed in Wall 
street at their new trade. We hope that, like Jack 
Ragg, they don’t shut up shop by sweeping the mud 
back again 

The New York Sunday Morning News speaks bit- 
terly of the floggings and torturings to which the U- 


| 
| 


S.Marines, stationed at Brooklyn, are subjected, through 
the bratality of some officer left in the command of 
the station ; and states that the residents of the neigh- 


| borlinod are daily shocked with the screams and groans 
of the victims of his barbarity. A charge so gravely 
and circumstantially urged, should be at once inquired 
into, and the offender punished by dismissal from the 
service 
aE 

‘Tae Marsnace House, formerly Sword's Hotel, ia 
Chesnut street, adjvining the Arcade, has been open 
for several weeks, and is already one of the most po- 
pular establishments in the city. The alterations made 
in the building have rendered it much more conveni- 
ent than befure, and the marble po-tico gives the ex 
terior an imposing and attractive appearance. Mr. 
Badger, “ mine host,” is practised and skilful in his vo- 
cation, and those who sojourn at the Marshall House 
will find that he neglects nothing which may tend to 
their gratification and convenience. ‘Tyg servants are 
under excellent discipline, the table is admirable, and 
the other means towards forming a capital hotel have 
been abundantly cared for;—so that the Marshall 
House may be confidently recommended to travellers. 

—ae 

We have been firnished by a gentleman of this ony, 
with the to lowing extract of a lever, dated 

* Vatasco, (Texas) March 22.—An express has just 
arrived, bringing information that San Antonio has 
been re-taken—one han ‘rd and forty of our men kill- 


ed, and the loss ot the enemy fifteen hundred.” 
a 


Mr. J. Grant's splendid new Riding School, in Fil- 
bert above Thirteenth street, is nearly finished—when 
completed, it will be one of the finest establishments 
of the kind in the 





United States. Those who de- 
sire to culuvaie a knowledge of horsemanship will, 
of course, give Mr. G. an opportunity of showing his 
ability and skill im teaching this invalaable accom- 
plishment. Every gentleman should know how to 
ride—particularly as the fashion is becoming so gene- 
ral among the ladies. 





A sale of the furniture of the house, in New York, 
in which Ellen Jewett lived, took place a few days 
since. Th 
were the public to obtain memorials of the murder. 

We 
the New York papers :-— 


Excres Jewerr.—lIn the press, and will shortly be pub 
lished, the Private History of Ellen Jewett, embellished 
with six engravings, and illustrated with portions of her 
correspondence, and poetical productions. Price 50 cent® 

———— TT 


articles brought quadruple prices, so eaget 


likewise find the following advertisement in 


The Court of Sessions, of New York, met on 
Wednesday last, at 12 o'@lock, and received 
from the Grand Jury a true bill of indictment 
| avainst Richard P. Robinson, for the murder of 
| Ellen Jewett. He was brought into Court, and 
| informed by the Recorder of the finding of the 
| Grand Jury, to which he listened with the great- 
est possible unconcern, and in the course of the 
afternoon, he was removed to the Bellevue pri- 


son to await his trial. 
| 





It may be remembered that not long since a ruf- 
fian, named Washington Whitaker, was sentenced te 
death, in New Orleans, for a cruel and unprovoked 
murder, and that with a weapon, furnished him by 
his relatives, he committed suicide, to escape a pub> 

Whitaker, though a despe- 
| rate profligate, was rich, and well connected. When 
bis body was taken to his mother's plantation, ia 
East Feliciana, it was buried with military honours 
A battalion of volunteers, headed by a Major-General, 
followed it to the grave, over which the usoal vollies 
were fired, and the officer commanding finished the 
disgraceful scene of prostituted honours, by pronounc- 
ing a formal eulogy over the corpse of the murderer 
and snicide! A nfeeting was then held, denouncing 
the Governor for withholding a pardon, in terms of 
unmitigated bitterness. Among the many revolting 
scenes, which unhappily are of frequent occurrence, 
we remember few showing a worse state of society 
and feeling than this. It is pushing the morbid, and 


lic death of ignominy 


we may say baneful sympathy, too commonly felt for 
criminals, to its worst excess, while the Iaw and ite 
ministers are treated with open scorn and contumély. 
The drunken profligate, who butchers an unoffending 
fellow creature, is almost deified, as if the act were @ 
deed of honour, and as if to encourage every desperate 
homicide to give free way to hie witked impulsee~= 
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THE GENTLEMAN’S VADE MECUM; OR, SPORTING AND DRAMATIC COMPANION. 


ail 





By what ideas of right and wrong are the actors in 
this iniquitous affair governed, in their common inter- 
course with men? ‘Their ideas of virtue must be 
confined to the belief, that the skilful use of the knife 
iw the highest law, and the purest morality, and that 
he who can cut a throat, may plead that as a justifica- 
tion for any thing. 
2 

Mr. Eprror or Vane Mecum.—The enclosed lines 
appear to have been written by a “stranger.” That he 
has been “taken in,” as well os put out, is evident 
enough. It is needless fo assure 
picked up near one of our Steamboat landings, in a very 


you that they were 
“doleful condition.” I have contrived to transcribe 
them into a readable hand—as you will perceive.— 
Perhaps you may think them deserving a “typeing” for 
the Vade Mecum readers, “that they who run (the 
races begin soon, [ hear,) may read.” 

Respectfully, &c A ‘ Frienp.’ 
A “BDL” 
* Oh, for a type of parting.”—Hoop. 
Adieu to the maelstrom of Fashion ! 

Adieu to the ‘ world’ and the * set ;’ 
Adieu to all fixtures !—save stati 

ery—i. e.: pen, ink, et. cet. 
Adieu to the ‘ fip’ and the ‘ levy, — 

(Sad change ‘tis, this parting with you ! 
To dear Mr. Head, and his bevy 

Of snipe and ‘ long-bills, long adieu! 


‘ Enchanting ’ art thou—it is written 
Thine ari may enchant one a ‘ spell ;” 
But my purse and person thou hast bitten — 
Mf thee cannot fare betier—iarewell ! 
Adieu! thou still home of the Quakers ;— 
Adieu to thy * water-works '—grand !— 
Wet streets—(shat might give a duck agues!) 
Cold, watery soviety—and 


Adieu to thy fireworks, alarming— 
To firemen, fire-eaters, and ‘hells; 
To ‘azure-hose’ companies—charming !— 
And far-sounding, brazen-tongued belles. 
Adieu to thy ‘ monsters,’ astounding :— 
The Bank, the big Ship—mammoths strange! 
To the big ‘ lions’ where they're abounding ; 
And the litile ones on the Exchange. 


Adieu to High street, and its glories ; 
Its miles of fish markei—where flock 
Fair caterers to stuff us! 
Four drug-shops flank every block! 
Adieu w each square, without tailing j— 
* Squire Biddle,’ and Washmgion Square : 
Mast thy glory all end im a raving? 
Thy * monument’ end in the—air! 


—to cure us, 


Adieu ! then, thou chequer-board city 
Of * Brotherly Love,’ (who is laughs ?) 
Where, "twixt read and un-read men, as yet I 
Find life buta stale gameof drafts. 
Adieu to thy weys unenlighten'’d,—* 
Thy close-shuttered windows, that tell 
OF the selfish, the distant, the frighten'’d— 
Of the torivise encased in ifs shell. 


Do ye boast that the frost of December 
Will dissolve into fragrance in spring? 
"Tis the passage-bird wanders, remember ; 
The dear to an iceberg may cling. 
The gentle, the gifted, ye banish; 
The artiul at length ye embrace ; 
Aad ye fiad, when the first-love shall vanish, 
But a sanctified Rake in his place. 





Do ye boast ye’re to ‘letters’ attentive 
Vet to‘ mke in astranger’ abhor? 
My friend had ten letters presentive, 
And ten ‘ friends’ took him in at ten stores.’ 
Mad people! ‘tis thus that ye cherish 
The vampires who feast ‘mid your pain 
The timid desert ye or perish— 
The vultures will prey and remain! 
‘ Nous verrons! ‘iis useless to scold ye, 
Athenians ! cold, cautious, sedate. 
Your ‘ schoolman’s abroad'—as ye've told me— 
Abroad—in a neighbouring state ! 
Fairmount is thy true hill of science,— 
A hydrant thy Helicon-rill,— 
A prison's thy moral reliance — 
And thy only good school is Schuylkill ! 


But that’s glorious '—Dash out from the town, 
O'er that * bridge like a breeze-roundéd scarf, 
On some bright, balmy morn—and you'll own 
"Tis the best scene you've seen yet, by half. 
There you'll see nature's charms!— O.D.V.’ too, 
You'll sip at ‘ the Cottage ; (don't name it !) 
You'll see Fairmount’s water ;—and see, too, 
They've done all they could do to dam it! 


Yeu will sec Manayunk ;—Wissahiccon ;— 
You will see Laure! Hill ;—you will hear 
That ‘ sweet gleeful echo, and sicken 
That she who first ‘ spoke it’ 's not near. 
That voice '—it would bid ye be free /— 
Make nature's pure worship thine own ; 
Is would make ye what Woman should be— 
Ye butterfly buglets of * tu" 


No doubt "twas quite wrong in thee, Fanny,— 
Qaite naughty, hke,—not to admire 

The ‘ bragging big babes’ of that granny, 
The * American Gentleman Esquire" 

Bot adieu! may bright skies smile above thee, 
Where’er thou dost linger or wander! 

They all love thee still, who should love thee— 
All praise thee whose praise is not slander. 


e * * . . . . . . 


Te return—pray accept my farewel!s— 

Nice people !—the quietest—proudest ;— 
Nice city of wasp-waisted belles— 

The holiowest still ringing the loudest! 
Farewell! ye adored Mrs. Wood ! 

And there ye've done well once, at least ; 
And I'd praise—but ‘a wink is as good ; 

As a nod | —and* RNOVOM A® 4 FEAST. 

Pr. Dd. Q. 


ow 


change siace our last report. They are cut with 


A new town, called “ Marion City,” has recently 
been laid out and settled on the banks of the Missis- 
sippi, about one hundred and fifty miles above St. 
Louis. The Wheeling Gazette states that the sale of 
lots in eight weeks amounted to four hundred thousand 
dollars. A short time since there wasa whole colony 
of persons arrived at Wheeling in a steamboat, on 
their way to the new city. They carried with them 
all kinds of furniture, from the humble spinning wheel 
to the elegant piano forte, am! likewise all sorts of 
farming utensils. ‘They had also in two keel boats 
twenty-five frames for houses entirely finished and 
prepared for putting np at the moment of landing at 
the point of destination. ‘his is emigrating in an in- 
dependent and wholesale way, and if Marion City 
continues to’ receive many such accessions it will soon 
become a place of no little importance. 

es imate 

Specvcation.—A new kind of speculation has re- 
cently been introduced into Oswego, New-York which 
bids fair to become prevalent and profitable, if the Go- 
vernor does not imteriere and procure a Legislative act 
for its prohibition. A clerk in an establishment being 
inquired of bow he was going to be engaged in the com- 
ing season, replied that he did not know, for he was 
for sale. For how much a year? asked the inquirer. 
Por seven hundred dollars. And what will you take 
for the refusal of yourself for ten days ? said the specu- 
lator. One hundred dollars, was the answer. "Tis a 
bargain, said he, here’s your money! In two days 
time he sold the services of the clerk for one thousand 
dollars, making two hundred dollars clear gain in two 
days. 





For the Geatiemann Vade Mecum 
REPORT OF 
The Spring and Summer Fashions. 


DRESS COATS. 
In this article of dress there is considerable 


much longer waist, and skirt shorter and wider, 
both at hip and bottom, and are fulled on at the 
hips about one inch, which fulness is pressed out, 
and wadding underneath, which gives the skirts 
a graceful appearance. The back is cut very 
wide at top, and between the buttons at hip, but 
narrow across the shoulders, which is accompa- 
nied with a corresponding shoulder to forepart ; 
the forepart is not made to roll so far back on 
the breast as formerly, with six buttons, three 
on the roll of lappel; the collars are made light, 
and turn down nearly to the seam behind; the 
sleeves are cut to fit the arm tight, and particu- 
larly at the haad, witha cuff 2) inches wide, with 
two buttons. The most fashionable colours are 
blue, brown, and puce, with velvet collars.— 
Black is also much worn. For summer mate- 
rial, dark brown, and green merinoes have been 
introduced. Buttons, for all fancy colours, are 
figured gilt, of large size; indeed, buttons for all 
coats are extra large. 
WAISTCOATS. 

With this article there is but one style, and 
that will be worn with all kinds of coats; it isa 
plain rolling collar, and breast with very heavy 
roll; they have a small pocket, just in front of 
scye, on right breast, fora watch. Checks and 
plaids are much worn, and figured challies. The 
fatest arrivals have brought into market a va- 
riety of dice plaid Marseilles. 

TROWSERS. 
Trowsers have changed but little in their 
style since last fall, with the exception of be- 
ing cut nearly straight in the legs, and smaller 
at bottom, 74 and 8 inches. The fly, up the 
front, is worn a little, but is not considered fa- 
shionable, the whole fall-down being the only 
style considered genteel: an elastic strap is worn 
behind to make them fii snug about the hips.— 
Straps are also worn at bottom. Some of India 
rubber, but mostly of the same cloth, and sewed 
on at each side, to button under the foot with 
two battons. The principal materials are plaid 
Gambroons, single milled Victorias, and Lon- 
don cassimeres. Also, a New-Market drill is 
very fashionable. 
FROCK COATS. 
Frock coats will be worn more this season 
than for many years past. The dress frock is 
cut to reach within one inch of the knee—the 
skirts full—collar and lappel similar to dress 
coats; many are made up with a very narrew 
binding on the edges. The leading colours are 
greens, russell browns, and blacks—velvet col- 
lars on fancy colours. The London tailors in- 
tend introducing the full plain rolling breasted 
frock, without any space between collar and 
lappel, or, in other terms, for the collar to reach 
the front edge of iappel. 
RIDING COAT. 

The present style of New-Market, or riding 
coat, is a very rich and handsome style: the 
collar same as dress coat, except the front end, 
which is rounded ; the breast is made up, light 
and airy, with six buttons, three on roll of lap- 
pel; lappel 23 inches wide at the top, and reand- 
ed as collar. The skirt is sloped gradually otf 
from the lower front corner of lappel to the 
bottom, covering it about twelve inches at bot- 
tom. A large basket gilt button is worn on this 
coat ; also, narrow binding on edges, in other re- 
spects, similar to dress coats. 

LADIES’ HABIT. 

The ladies’ habit has undergone but litle 
change since last report—they are made with 
two rows of buttons, but hook up in front, with 
rolling collars. The sleeve is gathered in with 
a great deal of fulness, and the gathers drawn 
into the form of a honey-comb, for about three 
inches from the top. The skirt is made up in 
plaits, entirely around the waist, and for riding, 
the length is from a half to one yard longer than 


Howard's Benefit=Walnut Street Theatre. 
MR. J. HOWARD 


Respectfully armnounces to His friends and the ic that 
his BENEFIT will take place on ENING 
NEXT, at the Walnut Strcet Theatre. when he will present 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNUSUAL ATTRAC- 


TION, and he flatters himself that his exertions to gratify 
them will meet the approbation an ment of the 
liberal friends ef the Drama. Particulars of the different 
pieces which have been selected on this occasion will 
made known in a few days. e Box Sheet is now open 
Single tickets may be had at Head Quarters. 


SS 














Mr. J. Howarn’s benefit on Thursday even- 
ing, promises to be well attended, as it certain- 
ly ought. His bodily efflictions, under which 
he has suffered for several years, still contiue to 
enfeeble’ him, although his voice is as clear and 
as powerful as ever it was. He will select 
most of his beautiful melodies, which have so 
often delighted the ears of the numerous lovers 


tertainment a most powerful attraction. His 
friends should rally on this oceasion, to show 
the old veteran that they do not soon forget the 
** Days.of ’lang Syne.’’ We say let it be a/| 
bumper. 


Mr. FauLKner, a valuable and industrious mem- | 
ber of the Arch Sueet Company, has a benefit this 
evening, and furnishes a good bill; specifying among 
other attractions that he has enlisted the valuable ser- 
vices of Joun Reeve, in his way certainly the most 
humorous and a:nusing actor, that we have had the 
pleasure of seeing. 


The Woops and Broveu, commence operations on 
Monday evening, at the Arch Street Theatre, the lady 
having recovered from the indisposition which delay- 
ed her for several days at New York. They com- 
mence with Fra Diavora, which, to us, is an operatic 
gem, and ranks in point of effect very near the Son- 
nambula itself. It is admirably performed by the 
Arch Street Company. 

Forrest, the tragedian, may be expeeted home in the 
course of the ensuing summer. It issaid that he will 
resume his profession shortly after his arrival. 


Blake, the comedian, and Dinneford, of the Franklin 
Theatre, are competitors for the lease of the Albany | 
Theatre, now conducted by John Greene, who takes 
the unexpired lease held by the unfortunate Duffy. 


Price, the manager of the Park Theatre, is in treaty 
with several sfars of the first magnitude for the nex) 
season. 


Adrien, the conjuror, is among the “ broad horns,” 


of the Mississippi, at Natchez. The mysterious lady 
and Mrs. Duff are at Cincinnati. 





A new and beautiful theatre is now being erected ; 
in the city of Bangor, Maine, from the subscriptions | 
of many of the enterprising citizens of that place. it | 
is contemplated to be opened about the first of July, 
with an efficient company, under the management of 
Mr. John B. Rice, a gentleman connected with the 
Tremont Theatre, in Boston. | 

Letters have recently been received from Sheridan | 
Knowles and Tyrone Power, in which both signify | 
their intention of soon revisiting this country. The | 
former gentleman, however, wil! first produce a new | 
play, in which the principal characters are to be sus- 
tained by himself and Miss Ejphinstone. A. British 
review de “Imp of America,” by the | 
latier, all blaruey—and pertinently adds, “ it will be 
impossible for any one to read ten pages of the come- | 
dian’s book without being struck with the fact that he 
intends to return again to the United States,” 





The New York Times gives an amusing account | 
of a case of conscrenee, which lately occurred in that | 
city. The great room of the Chatham street Chapel 
had been hired fur conceris by Mr. and Mrs. Wood. 
Afier the first was given, the person who let the place 
called on the lessee, and stated that he did not like to | 
let the building for such purposes, a place which had | 
been set apart for public worship. The lessee had | 
sen! out the bills for the concert, and of course was in | 
difficulty; he offered a hundred per cent. advance— | 
that would not satisiy the man’s conscience; two hun- | 
dred per cent. was offered—it was the nature of the 
music aud the performers that constituted the objee- 
tion. The lessee, about to depart, almost despairing | 
of easing the man’s conscience, at lengih offered three | 
hundred per cent. advance. Conscience relented— 
the price and not the uses settled the matier. Skilful | 
casuist! 

In a late number of the Boston Traveller we find 
thé following note from Wood, the vocatrst, reterrmg | 
to the attacks made upon him and Mrs. Wood, simply | 
on account of their success, by certain venomous scrib- | 
blers in the “literary emporium.” 

To the Editor —Sir: | venvure to hope that you will 
allow your Journal to be the antidote to some remarks 
made upon the kind and flattering reception with 
which Mrs. Wood and myself have been honored in 
the city of Besten. | could have well wished that 
the term pickpookels, ge. had not been applied, but, 
offensive as those terms are, I will endeavor to disarm 
the spleen of the gentleman who composed the article, 
by saying—that If will return good for evil—that I 
will not express towards him one unkind sentiment, 
nor will | personally entertam one unkindly feeling. 
Yet may | be permitted especially to say, that how- 
ever Mrs. Wood and myself may be professionally 
sensitive, that feeling is poor, wretehedly peor, com- 
pared with the pain and misery inflicted upon us, 
when we find private friends brought ungraciously 
before the public, from the simple fact of being pes- 
sessed of one of the brightest attributes of nature— 
enthusiasm. Flattered as we feel by those manifest- 
ations so publicly made, believe me we do not pre- 
same upon them. 

I perhaps have felt some little mortification, that ene 
part of the attack has not been answered, (as it an- 
questionally ought to have been, by the party most 
deeply interested) namely, the extraordmary merease 


of prices on the night appropriated for Mrs. Wood's 








faye unenlightened, —ihat lme could not have 
peen written By Gus fight. 


walking. 


of music among us, and thereby give to his en- | 


| morning April 13th. 


our pockets; on the contrary, we relinquished a 
claim to thosé advantages.—Are we pickpockets ?!! 

I will not conclude without saying, that it is not 
possible for two persons more dé@ply to feel, and to 
appreciate thie kindness showered upon'us by the Ame- 
rican public. Fortune has placed us in a situation to 
be regardless of events connected with motives of a 
pecuniary character, and if we return to this country, 
it will be from a sense of gratification and delight at 
our reception, than from any petty feeling as connected 
with personal interest. 

Believe me, sir, yours faithfully and obliged, 

New York, April 4, 1836. JOSEPH WOOD. 


A dreadful catastrophe occurred at Lahaman’s the- 
atrical booth, in St.Petersburg, on Sunday, the 14:h 
of February. A beam wok fire from a lamp 
during the performance, when the building was soon 
enveloped in flames. ‘The greater part of the audience 
| in the boxes effected their escape without injury, but 
| those in the pit crowded into a narrow passage, v. hich 
| was soon blocked up, when the roof fell, and covered 
them with fire brands; of above four hundred persons 
who were in the booth, one hundred and twenty-one 
males and five females perished, and abou! ten more 
| were severely injured. ‘The Emperor himsc!f assisted 
at the fire. 





TueatricaL—Speaking of Pontiac, the play te- 
| cently produced by the commanding general of the 
United States army, the Cincinnati Evening Post cra- 


| elly remarks that if the general is not more suecess- 


fal in the theatre of war agalfisi the Seminoles: than 
from all accounts, he was on the dramatic theatre with 
Pontiac, the followers of @seola will have but little to 
dread fromshis presence. There is quite a dramatic 
mania among the great men of the nation, and we ex 
pect soowm to Near of theatricals at Washington, in 
which the dramatis persone wil¥ be sustained by grave 
senators and representatives, and other dignitaries of 
the land. J.Q. Adams, for instance, might sustain the 
part of Othello, as he has recently been sketching the 
character of Desdemona. and seems rather to justily the 
Moor, since he p es the fair daughter of Bra- 
bantio to have been “no betier thau she should be.” 


SOMETHING LIKE NEWS. 


Wild geese have a few days past been travelling 
north in considerable flocks, which shows that the sum- 
mer is coming, but from their o cries, the 
Northampton Courier thinks they did not expect to 
meet with such a cold reception. 








Bangor, “ down east,” must be a famous place for 
matrimony. The clerk of that city has published the 
past year the bans of 221 couples; and thinks there 
would have been several scores more bat for the then 
dreaded apprehension of a French war. - 


Since the sudden rise of broom corn in Massachu- 
setis, the old proverb has been realized—“that the new 
broom sweeps amazingly clean”—for the housewife 
now take better care of them Those everlasting 
smart Yankee girls “down east” now propose a8 @ sub- 
stitute a broom made of palm leak 


In Massachusetts there is a law imposing a fine of 
two dollars for those who kill the early spring birds— 
which many heartless boys are too much in the habit 
of doing. 


The old ladies of the Bay State have struck in con- 
sequence of an act of the Legislature creating a Steam 
Knitting Company. 

Willis, by tis time, is supposed to Be“ Miore Mari 
half seas over”—i. e., half over the seas. Flis wife 
accompanies him to America. 


A new company is in progress of formation, to be 
called “The London Conveyance Company,” having 
for its object to remedy the glaring miseondwetof both 
drivers and conductors of omnibusses, and to. render 
conveyance by those yehicles safe and agreeable, and 
exact in point of time. 


A boy twelve years old, residing near Glassbo- 
rough, N. J., was on Sunday last found hanging in the 


| back shed of the house, quite dead, suspended by the 


neck witha small cord. The family were absent at 
the time. It is doubtful whether it was his own act, 
or that of another. 


A letter from North Santee, S. C., dated the 1th 
instant, says: “ The weather here contmues very cold 
and ble for veg 1 have three hun- 
dred acres of rice planted, and nota grain yet up. 

The Savannah Republican of a late date says— 
“ Two wagons loaded with eggs arrived in Augusta, 
on Monday last, from Habersham county, containing 
7,589. dozen, or 91,068 eggs. They sold readily at 14 
cents per dozen.” n 

The Pittsburgh Gazette states that the trip between 
that city and this is now perfurmed’in three days. 

The Reading Journal says :—* Snow fell in this 
place tv the depth of about jour incheson Wednesday 
Ten miles further north we 
learn that it, was a foot deep. 2 

Preparations ror Mint Jocers anp Ice-Cream. 
—The Mobile Register says: “ Mr. Cullem (Ceol ‘em] 
has entered into heavy obligations with the Ice-House 
Company of that city, to furnish the citizens of Mobile 
with fall supplies from April Ist to October Ist.” 

Mrs. Hannah Randolph, of Barling: N. J. was 
burned to death a few days since by her clothes 
taking fire. She was a widow, and has left three 
orphan children without means of support. 

The Buffalo papers inform us that forty steamboats 
ply between that place and Detroit, and adds, “ this is 
a greater number than run between Boston, Philadel- 
phia, New York and Albany.” 

An exquisite “down east,” 
ceived @ severe bruise in the face from @ parasol of a 
lady whom he had rudely accosted. 

The offer of a regi of d 
Tennessee to go against the Seminoles, has been 
clined by the Secretary of War. 

The sale of Col. Powel’s valuable stock of Impr 
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saan ster ete age sas 
an to the water in their Het 


The Boston’ Ceniwet of } 
gisleture adjourned on 2 nn hn eee et 
duous séesion of one’ Rund¥d anit three days, having 
aa ae laws and resolves of a private and public 
nature: 


Two-elerks employed itr the Post 
bia, S. C. ha® been arrested, exattined 
Johnson, and held to bail in heavy recoguf¥ances, on 
a charge of having’ purloitied nfow6y from ihe mails 
passing through that offiee for Charlesson. They will 
| be tried in November next 


| Aldennai Stitlwell has introdyeed éré¥elution in 
the Common Couneil of New York, ing the 
opinion of that body, “that the commonwealth of Texas 
| 18a free, sovereign, and independent state, and in her 
intercourse with nations should be considered as such.” 


| At Wake Superior Court, Nort Carolina, 
Jimes Basford, quired youth, was tried (@r the mur- 
Jet of his brother, and convicted of manslaughter, and 
| sentenced (have the letter Bk brtnded off him, aud 
| 10 pay the costs. Being unable to do the last, he took 
the oath of insolvency and was discharged. / 
eT 
The Cincintiaty ieatt, of the b9iy inst. says = 
“ Several tenements situated'in a part of 6 city call- 
ed the Swamp (the Five Péints of Cincitfati) were _ 
set fire tant! burtied' down, itt the’etirly part of Mon- 
day evening lasty in the presence of a large concourse 
of our citizens, who looked on withoat attempting to 
avert the flames. Ther buildings were ied prin- 
cipally by blacks of the lowest amd most 
character, and have long béew not6riotis diat piace of 
— rogues, thieves, and’ prostitutes, black and 
white, 

ExreNstwe® Bax Roteeny—The vault of the 
Merchane’ Bani of Providence, R. 1, was burglarious- 
ly entered night and Monday morn- 
ing- last, and sobtied of bills on the several banks of 
Rhode Jetond. aud elsewhere, and checks of the amount 
of $138,208 48, besides $10, 737 63 in sovereigns. A 
reward of $40,000 is offered for the recovery of all the 


Colum- 
Judge 














money, and 4 rlionale sum for any part thereof. 
No trace of the bold burglars had at the last advices 
been obtained. 


ei 

New’ frortt Milfedgeville, Ga., under date of April 

A2ih, states that the Creeks exhibit indications of a ' 
turbulent hostile spiriu. Ten or fifteen families are 

said to have fled from Columbus in q of 

outrages. ff is 16 be hoped the story is either false 

or @ » Phe Creeks can bring ten thousand 

warriors inte tKe field. The whole nation is twenty- 

five thoussnd strong. 





‘The Bernindw Gezerte, of the 29:h March, says:—“ H 
M.S. Citaetpewea ptored orf the 3d inst. the siave brig 
Reconarti, alas Tafira, pierced fur 16 guns. The Re- 
coniarti was, after a long chase, during whieh her guns, 
anchors, bowts. &e. were thrown overboard, and run on 
shore ow the East Bad of Cuba, and 280 of her slaves 
foreed on shore—thiriy, principally women, were 
drowned, in attempting to land. The brig was, how- 
ever, got off, and with 180,slaves, taken into Havana.” 
am sere 

Sreamine to Deatu—We learn from the Mont- 
pellier (Vt.) Watchman, that a gentleman of that town, 
Col. Lucius Houghton, afier going through a course of 
rnreuteifie at the in ry of a Mr. Wright, was put 
into the steam-box forthe purpose of going throngh a 
“courséef steamingy” and taken out dead. He had 
been p ly moeh debil d, but not so mach so 
as.to prevent him from walking the distance of half 
a mile from his home to the Infirmary in the morning. 


Sd 


We leara. feom the N. Y. Commercial, that the new 
city of Newark (N. J) has resolved to erect a monu- 











1 of American marble, 
and thirty-five feet in height; with a pedestal fourteen 
feet square. The figure of Washington 
feat in feight. The cost wilf be about 
which one-half is already suttseribed- 


fF ——________ } j 
Pixs Prurrts or tHe Sxasow—By the Poughkeep- 
sie Kagte (Apmi 13) we learn thet they have had fine 
cucumbers and radivhes, and ripe strawberries at 


was falling down ia large flakes, at the very moment, 
upon the finest skeighing imaginable, amt it would 
have been @ litle too mueh to say ibey were the pro- 
dace of the snow drifts. ™ 


Lhth instant says,— The steamboat Balfist took fire 
On Friday evening last, about fifiy miles i 
city. She was run ashore, and all altempis 
guish the flames ineffectual, sunk 
trees upon her. In this way a pasiofher eargo, which 
is said te have amounted w feuwc hundred i 
probably be saved. No lives lost.” 
pt 
The great Astor Hotel, im New the Jorgest 
establishment of the kind, it may be afimmed, im the 
world, will be completed and ready for guesteim afew 
weeks. During the travelling season 





Short Horned Cattle, will take place this day, at 
Powelton. The sale will commence at half past nine 





benefit. Not one fartiag of that imerease went into 











THE GENTLEMAN’S VADE MECUM; OR, SPORTING AND DRAMATIC COMPANION. 





Wat JOST BIGUUBY, AND QUITE A WAN, 
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will 


not say, “ John, don’t take too munch wine”"— I 
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say, ‘‘Juhn, don't take too much wine!” 


It. 
My face is smooth, but bear’s grease brings 
Mustachios, and a tuft; 


I know my Sigure’s ra 


ther slight, 


Bat then, my coat is stuffd— 
But then, my coat is stuff'd. 


My legs are long, and 


if they are, 


As straight as my father’s staffs 


In black cloth trowser 
Of having any calf 


* what's the use, 
: 


Im black cloth trowsers, what's the use 


Of having any calf 


mI. 
Said Lady Trippet, when she ask’d 


My mother to her ball}) 


“If your young people are at home, 
I beg you'll bring them alle 
I beg you'll bring them all. 


The odious term inclu 
Dll stay at home, I 
“Young people” means 


ded met 
vow? 


the boys and girls, 


I'm no young person now== 


“Young people”? means 


the boys and girls, 


I’m no young person now. 


Iv. 
My sister Kate, in confidence, 
Has told me that Miss King 


Has rav’d about me, ¢ 
She saw me im the 


ver since 
spring 


Simce she saW «xe t ¢he sprteeg: 


Poor girl! I must com 


trive to be 


Less pleasant, if I can, 

And Kate must tell her, candidly, 
Pm not a marrying man=— 
And Kate must tell her, candidly, 

Pm not a marrying man- 














From the New Orlexns Bulletin of April 7. 


TEXAS. 
Proclamation of the President of the Repubic 
of Texas. 

Crrizens or Trxas—But recently called to 
discharge the executive duties of your govera- 
ment, it is with inexpressible regret that I ob- 
serve the slightest indication of alara: among us. 
To provide fur and protect our wives and chil- 
dren, is a sacred duty prompted by nature and 
sanctified by every manly feeling. But in the 
manner of discharging that duty,we may commit 
many and fatal errors. The best security for 
famlies is to be found in a ga lant bearing be- 
fore the enemy. Our army is in the field, and 
preparing to meet as it has ever done, to repel 
that enemy. Gen Houston calls for reinforce- 
ments; a small accession to his noble b«nd will 
enable him to advance and speedily chastise 
the presumption of the invader. ally, then, 
fellow citizens, to the standard of freedom. Let 
not every idle rumor, circulated perhaps by 
the artifices of the enemy paralyze yoor 
hands or divert your theughts from our one 
*grand purpose, the indep.ndence of Texas 
—— unbroken unanimity of voices you have 
declared that **Texas shall be fiee, sovereign 
and independent.” ° Let us with equsl anan- 
mity resolve to sustain that declaration, to rat'- 
fy it with our hearts, end if need be, to seal it 
with our blood. Our fathers achieved their 
emancipation and were abundantly rewarded 
for their toils, But they persevered through 
many reverses surmounted many cisasters, and 
gloriously triumphed. We have sustained no 


reverses. 

The tal! of the Alamo is the surest guarantee 
of our ultimate success. That Spartan band 
who #0 nobly perished there have bequeathed 
to us an example, which ought and will be imi- 
tated, and hove inflicted on the enemy a terror 
and loss that is equivalent toa defeat. Rally, 
then, fellow citizens, to the stendard of your 
country. While the army is between your fa- 
milies and the enemy, they are safe; reinforce 
and sustamn that army, and our wives and chil 
dren are secure from pollution. The govern- 
ment will remove to Harrisburg, bot thet re- 
moval is not the result of any apprehension that 
the enemy are near us. It was resolved upon 
as a Measure conducive to the public good, 
before any such report was in circulation; it has 


Again I conjure you, fellow citizens, listen 
not to any rumor that runs trumpet-tongued 
through the country. The government is per- 
fecting arrangements as rapidly as possible to 
ensure the transmission of official intelligence 
on which they and you may rely with confi- 
dence. Let usaequit ourselves like men; gird 
up the loins of our minds, and by our united, 
prompt und energetic exertion, turn back this 
impotent invader; and planting our standard on 
the banks of the Rio Grande, dictate to him 
the terms of mutual recognition. 

DAVID G. BURNET, 


Whereas many individuals of the United 
States have left their homes of peaee and 
comfort, to volunteer in the service of this 
country, and endured the hardships and perils 
of war, in the struggle of Mexican tyranay,and 
have by their generous patriotism and gallant 
conduct in the field, earned our warmest grat- 
itude :-— 

Resolved, That Rounties of Land be granted 
and are hereby granted to said volunieers, as 
follows, viz: 

To all who are now in the service, and shall 
continue faithfully in service during the war— 
1280 acres. 

To all who served faithfully, or shall have 
served faithfully for a period not less than six 
months—640 acres. 

To all who have served faithfully for a pe- 
riod not less than three months—320 acres. 

To all who shall enter the service previous 
to the first day of Jaly, and shall continue in 
service faithfully during the war, provided the 
war shall cont nue for a period more than six 
months— 960 acres. 

To all who shall enter the service after the 
first day of July, a quantity, proportionate to 
their service—to be herealter determined on 
by law. 

The lawful heir or heirs of all such volunteers 
as may have fallen or msy hereafter fall in the 
present contest!with the Mexicangovernment,or 
who may have died or may hereafier d.e from 
any accident while in the service of the coun- 
try during the war, shall be entitled to the 
quantity of land which would have been due 
the deceased under the Colonization lew, as 
established by the laws of the land, had he 
have survived, thatis to say, one ec and 





not been expedited by such report. 





lot, (or 4604 acres) fora Ae and 


one-third of a league (1476 acres) for a single 
man; also that the said heir or heirs shall re- 
ceive in acdition to the land granted as afore- 
said, a bounty of 640 acres, a3 decreed by the 
Council at San Felipe on the 11th of December, 
1835. 

That every app‘icant for land under these 
claims shal present a certifica'e trom the proper 
officer, under whose command he served—of 
the time of his service and discnarge, and such 
further evidence as may be sufficient, and the 
said evidence shall be presented to a land com- 
Missioner, or such proper agent as may be es- 
tablished by law,to establish the correctness of 
the cliim.—Further, that these claims be lo- 
cated on any uneppropriated or vacant lands in 
Texas, provided that no single grant shall be 
located in more then one bocy, nor any grant 
of 1280 acres in any form than two equal 
squares; nor any grant of 960 acres in any other 
form than one square of 640 acres, and another 
square of 320 acres; nor any grant of 640 acres 
in any form other than a square, the expenses 
of surveying, office fees, &c. to be horne by 
the claimant. 

Resolved, That no bounty cf land as herein 
specified, shall be construed so as to affect the 
rights and privileges to lands underthe coloni- 
cation laws, established by the law of the land, 
of any said volunteer, more than if it never had 
been granted. 

Resolved, That said volunteers shall, in case 
they may by error locate any of said claims pre- 
viously held by legal titles or possession, be 
allowed to lift said location and again locate 
said claims upon any vacant lands in the Re- 

ublic. 

The foregoing resolutions were adopted in 
the Convention of Texas, at the town of Wash- 
ington, on the 17th day of March, 1836, 

RICH’D. ELLIS, 
President of the Conyention. 

In addition to the bounty, volunteers in the 
army of Texas receive the same pay and ra- 
tions as seldiers in the regular army of the U, 
States. 

Officers of the Government of Texas, 

David G. Burnet—President of the Kepublic 

of Texas. 

Lorenza D. Zavalla—V ce President. 

Saml. P, Carson—Sec. of State. 

Thomas I. Rush, War. 

Bailey Hardman, Treasury. 

Robert Potter, Navy. 

David Thomas—Attorney General. 

J. R. Jones—Post Master General. 








LATE AND INTERESTING 
ENGLISH PARAGRAPHS. 


Srammerine —A late numberof the Courier Belge 
relates a public exhibition or experiment, recently made 
at the University of Brussels, by a doctor Scheinder, 
of a method discovered, by hun for the cure of stam- 
mering. Three persons were brought tw him, in the 
presence of a large audience, who were proved to be 
bad stammerers, and entire strangers to him; all of 
whom he enabled to speak with perfect ease and flu- 
ency, after no longer time than a quarter of an hour 
given to each. 


Avarice.—In December, 1790, died at Paris, lite- 
rally of want, Mr. Ovstervald. a well known banker. 
This man, originally of Neufehatel, felt the violence 
of the disease so strongly, that within a few days of 
his death, no importunities could induce hym to buy a 


bury, was the only survivor of a family of six. Atthe 
age of 24, her ladyship was united to the late Sir Hen- 
ty Wilson of Chelsea Park, who died in December 
1832. having been married 33 years. 

Previously to her marriage Lady Frances Bruce 
took the name ef Wright, under the following very re- 
markable circumstances:—A professional person wait- 
ed on her ladyship one morning, and informed her 
that a gentleman named Wright, just deceased, had 
bequeathed to her the .whole of his immense fortune, 
on condition of her assuming his name. This singular 
announcement appeared the more so to the lady as she 
had no acquaintance with any one bearing the name. 
But on mentioning this to Mr. Wright's man of busi- 
ness, he replied that he was well aware of his late 
client being totally unknown to her ladyship, he having 
only seen her at the opera. 

So strange an assertion did not dispel the astonish- 
ment ot Lord Ailesbury's family, and on the lawyer sta- 
ting that Mr. Wright was not yet interred, but might 
still beseen by lady Frances, she with her brother con- 
sented toaccompany the stranger. On entering the 
apartment where the deceased lay, her ladyship in- 
stantly recognized the features of an elderly gentleman, 
who for a length of time had been in the habit, every 
opera night, of taking his station in the pit directly 
under Lady Ailesbury’s box, and of regarding Lad 
Frances with a degree of pertinacity which she had 
found extremely irksome, having frequently complain- 
ed of it to her companions. 

The family learned subsequently that Mr. Wright, 
who was a gentleman of considerable property (with 
no immediate heir) had come to London a stranger, 
and being struck with the appearance of a lady at the 
opera, had ascertained from some one near that she 
was the Lady F. Bruce. Each succeeding ‘Tuesday 
and Saturday nights found him gazing on this object 
of attraction, and at his death his executors found that 
the whole of his property had devolved upon this lady, 
who was only thus known to him by sight. Lady 
Frances was shortly afterwards united to Sir Henry 
Wilson, who quartered the arms of Wright with his 
own, bearing the double crest, and likewise assum- 
ed the name of Wright Wilson—London Morning 
Herald. 





Excerpinety Accurate.—The London Monthly 
Review, speaking of Col. Stone, the author of the book 
about Mathias, says:—~“ Mr. Stone, the author of this 
volume, is an aged and pious person, Chaplain to the 
Penitentiary, and other benevolent institutions.” 





An old house in North John Street, Liverpool, fell 
down on the 8th of March, and nine persons were kill 
ed. There were thirty five sleeping in it at the time 
of whom twenty-six are saved. The house was con- 
demned long ago. 


A dreadiul murder has been committed at Liverpool 
by a man nemed Hughes, the keeper «fa Saloon in 
Williamson square. His wile had offended him, and 
he beat her until she died. He is committed for tral 
The Saloon is a place where all vagabonds, of both 
sexes, do consort 





In the south of England, a man named Manuel, has 
been committed for trial for the murder of his daughter, 
by deliberately shooting her 
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ATTEMPT AT MURDER AND SUICIDE. 


admire them. She replied laughingly, and he, 
levelling one at her bosom, said he would snap it 
at her, and, as she made a motion (o retire, fired 
he pistol, inflicting the wound before mentioned. 
Mrs. Wade fushed out, screaming in an agony 
of fright and pain, and in an instant afterwards 
the report of the second pistol was heard, which 
hurried the hapless man into eternity. Such are 
the particulars of (his strange and unhappy affair 
as reported to us. 

In the evening, Brown's body was conveyed ta 
his mother’s residence, who is a widowed lady of 
wealth and respectability residing ia north Se- 
cond street. 

What could have been the motive for the act 
we are unable todivine. Itis attributed by many 
to jealousy, while others assert it to have been 
the effect of morbid insanity, perhaps brought in 
play, as is frequently the case, by the narrative 
of the New York affair. 

It is somewhat singular that there was a dif- 
ference in the loading of the pistols, he having 
been shot through the heart with a bullet, while 
the wound on Mrs. Wade, was made with small 
bird shot. 

Mrs. Wade, though, at first, supposed to be 
mortally burt, is now in a state of convalescence. 


Bratcciant Exproir in tar Revorvtion- 
ary War.—It was on an evening during the 
Revolutionary War, when a number of whigs 
had assembled, as usual, to talk over the events of 
the day, in Crawford and Donaldson's insu; 
rance ofhce, in Market street, that the circum- 
stance of the General Monk being in the 
Delaware bay. capturing or overwhelming the 
coasters, came under consideratior. 

It was resolved that a committee be appomted 
to obtain money and purchase a vessel for the 
express purpose of capturing the General Monk, 

The money was obtained from the Bank of N. 
America, and the sub:criptions from the house of- 
Conyngham and Nesbitt, Willing and Morris, 
Mead and Fitzim:nons, Thomas Leiper and Jobn 
Wilcox. John Wilcox, one of the committee, 
purchased the Hyder Ally, from John Wright 
Stanley; the command of her was given to Ca 
tain Barney, and a crew of volunteers, chiefy 
from the regular service, were engaged ; secrecy 
was fortunately preserved as to her destination; 
a commission as a letter of Marque was duly is- 
sued. In aweek Barney was ready with his 
young officers, one of whom was the late Col. 
Patton, post master of this city, for the expedi- 
tion. The H. A. sailed. Barney gave orders, 
* when I command you to board, fire deliberate- 
ly, and with effect, and when | order you to fire, 
then do you board.” She went down the bay in 
gallant style, disguised asa merchantman, under 
heavy press of sail, with two pilots on board, one 
on deck, and the other below in case of an ac- 
cident. Barney saw the General Monk and 
pretended a desire of escape. Barney saw he 
could outsail the General Monk, and ordered 
the drag anchor to be thrown overboard; the 








Ao attempt at murder, and a suicide took 
place in this city on Friday week, which, to 
us, appears to be an affair quite as strange and 
unaccountable as the New York tragedy. No| 
motive is manifest; none at least which is yet | 
evident. It seems as if the excitement growing | 
out of the act, which distracts a sister city, had 
struck a responsive chord of madness in the 
bosom of the unhappy suicide, of whom we are 





few pounds of meat, for the purpose of making a little 
soup for him. “ "Tis true,” said he, “I should not dis- 
like the soup, but | have no appetite for the meat ; 
and what is to become of that!’ At the time he re- 
fused this nourishment, for fear of being obliged to 
give away twoor three pounds of meat, there was tied 
round his neck a silken bag containing eight hundred 
assignats of a thousand livres each. At his owtset in 
life he drank a pint of beer, which served him for 
supper every night at a public house much frequented, 
from which he carried home all the bottle corks he 
could secure. Of these, in the course of eight years 
he had collected as many as sold for twelve louis d’ors, 
a sum that laid the foundation of his future fortune, 
the superstructure of which was rapidly raised by his 
uncommon success in stock jobbing. He died possess- 
ed of three millions of livres. 


A Rare Assontwent.—There is said to be a widow 
residing near Southwark, one of the suburis of Lon- 
don, whose first husband was a butcher, the second a 
tanner, and the third and last a shoemaker. The man 
of meat almost starved her; the man of leather used to 
hide her; the man of shoes not only made her go bare- 
foot, but threw his lap-stone ather head. We believe 
she has now done with matrimony—given it up as a 
bad business 


A portrait of Queen Klizabeth, at the age of seven- 
teen, was recently discovered in an ancient mansion, 
in Yorkshire, which was erected in the early part of 
her reign. It is a highly finished and most character- 
istic likeness of that celebrated woman, and extibis 
her under far more favorable circumstances of feature 
and expression than any likeness of her that is known 
to exit. 





A fire broke out in a vault in the Queen of Spain's 
magnificent palace, at Madrid. 
wax candles, wood &c. belonging to the palace. ‘The 
quantity of wax consumed is estimated at 15,000 Ibe., 
valued at three million reals. 





Lrrerary Discovery.—Nearly one hundred auto- 
graph letters, written by the celebrated Mrs. Mon- 
tague, the able on Shaksp and the 
friend of Johnson, Burke, Goldsmith, Garrick, Sheri- 
dan, and all the bright constellations of wit that 
flourished during the last century, bave been ace dental 
ly discovered. These letiers abound with anecdotes 
and criticisms relating to persons and books of the 
day. ‘ 





Tue Late Lavy Frances Waicut Witson.—This 
very amiable lady, whose decease, afier a few days 
iliness, occurred on the 9th inst. at Chelsea Park, wax 
seeond danghier of Thomas first Earl of Ailesbury, by 
Susannah, widow of Viscount Dungarvon. Lady 
Frances Brace was born in 1763; and, with the ex. 





ception of her brother, the present Marquis of Ailes. 


about to speak, and led him to attempt a murder 
quite as unprovoked and atrocious as any with 
which our criminal records are stained. 

On Friday afternoon, at a litle after four 
o'clock, the neighbourhood of No. 50 Filbert 
street, a boarding house, kept by a very estima- 
ble lady, Mrs. Wade, was alarined with the re- 
port of fire arms, two shots succeeding each 
otber in quick succession. From the back 
windows of the adjacent houses, Mrs. Wade 
was seen to rush into the yard, covered with 
}blood, and screaming for assistance. Those of 
the family, who were at home, was up stairs, 
and on hurrying down to discover from what 
cause the unusual noise arose, they entered the 
front parlor, aod found a young man, named 
Richard Brown, extended at full length upon a 





It was a depository of 


conch, a pair of pocket pistols discharged, lying 
by his side, the room full of smoke, and be with 
a bullet wound in the left breast, over which his 


consequence was the rapid approach of the 
General Monk. Barney in a loud authoritative 
tone, gave orders to prepare for boarding. The 
commander of the General Monk, deceived, di- 
rected his men to line the side of the vessel, and 
repel the expected assailants. The moment they 
were attheir posts they received a broadside 
from the Hyder Ally. 

The shock was sudden and severe. The com- 
mander of the general Monk and several other 
offices fell instantly. The General Monk re- 
turned the fire; but it was now too late to re- 
trieve. 

When Barney ordered his men to fire they 
boarded without resistance, a horrid sight met 
their view. nearly one hundred killed and wound- 
ed lay upon her deck, the blood ran in streams. 
The General Monk was armed with eight nine 
pounders and a full and disciplined force of 
one hundred and thirty men. 

The Hyder Ally was armed with four nine 
pounders, and one hundred and twenty landsmer. 
The General Monk lost in killed and wounded 
about one hundred. The Hyder Ally lost four 
or five killed, and one or two wounded. 
victory was obtained in fi teen minutes, and was 
one of the most brilliant achievements during 
the war. The General Monk was afterwards 
purchased by the government, and the Hyder 
Ally was returned uninjured to Mr. Stanley, and 
the money appropriated for the outfit was repaid 
by the government.—Franklin Gazette. 

——_—_—_— 


A TovucnixG Incipent.—A young lady, of 








waistcoat was burning, baving been set on fire 
by the flame of the pistol. A lady, who epvtered 
the parlor first, extin-uished the fire with her 
hand, and felt that the wounded man breathed 
faintly twice, and expired. On hastening to 
the assistance of Mrs. Wade, it was ascertained 
that she hkewise, was wounded im the breast, 
but as it has since proved, not mortally, the 
pistols fired at ber having been loaded with 
small shot, the greater part of which lodged 
in her corset bone, and was diverted from its 
deadly aim. 

The circomstances of this strange affair, as 
near as we could asceriain them, are as follows: 
Richard Brown, the deceased, who was a young 
man of respectable character, and a studeat of 
law, had, for a time, been attentive to Mrs. Wade, 
who 1s about to be divorced from her husband, 
and supports herselt by keeping a boarding house 
in the morning of the fatal day, he called upon 
the lady, an! proposed an excursion to the coun- 
try, which, from some cause, was declined. lo 
the afternoon, Mrs. Wade and her sister, while 
walking in Chesnut street, met Brown, whe 
jomned them,and finaliy, Mrs. W ade, leaving her 
sister, returned home withhim. W hea they had 
reached the house, Brown called Mrs. Wade 
into the front room, being desirous, as be said, of 
showing ber a purchase he had made. She wea! 
to him, and he produced a pair of pocket pistols, 
asking her at the same time whether she did not 





wealthy connections, and beloved by a nume- 
| rous circle of friends, died a few days ago, from 
illness, it is thought occasioned by too close ap- 
pleation as a class teacher to a Sunday School. 
Soldiers who die in the fleld of battle, are ho- 
noured with monuments and pubhe demonstra- 
tions of respect, but how few among females 
who perish in the noble cause of humanity, are 
consecrated in history, or remembered, except- 
ing in the affections of bereaved friends. 

If sometimes the lightness and extravagance 
of women are censured, if their weakness and 
follies are magnified, we owe it to justice to re- 
cord their virtues, their hamanity, their noble 
efforts in the cause of charity and religion. They 
are al present the pillars of the Chruch, the pa- 
trons and protectors of most of our charitable 
institutions, Nothing subdues their energy in a 
good cause; they brave the * peltings of the piti- 
less storm,” the dangers of disease, nay, even 
the terrors of death, rather than fail when beck- 
oned on to the tnifilment of good deeds. 

Mahomet! contended that women had no souls. 
Had he allowed them the privileges to which 
they were entitled by nature, and their just in- 
fluence in society, he would have discovered that 
their souls are of a more pure and etherial cha- 
racter than those of the “ lords of creation.” 

It is one of the beautifal traits in the charac- 
ter of Frenchmen, that his nearest, and dearest, 
snd surest counsel, in all his affairs, is bis wife: 
on all oceasions she is consulted. It should be 
so with us.—M. Y. Star. 
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GENTLEMAN’S VADE MECUM; OR, SPORTING AND DRAMATIC COMPANION. 





THE EXILE’S LAMENT. 
“Once more upon the waters, yet once more.” —Byron. 
Away ! away ! to my native Land, 
But not to my native hearth, 
For, dead and gone is the social band, 
And, silent the house of mirth! 
Memory is o’er each lonely spot— 
The root is there, though the flower is not. 


The sea, to me, was a glad, free thing 
In my days of youth and pride; 
My heart, it now bears withering, 
Yet o’er it I will ride! 
There are colder depths than the depths below, 
Where the heart is struck by treachery’s wo. 


I feel as one who placed above 
On some barren peak, far, far away, 
Surveys his scenes of youth and love— 
His hopes of years turned to decay! 
The mind runs o'er the distant view, 
And Heaven is on each fading hue! 


The mother’s voice—the friends’ blithe tone— 
The laugh of other days—are o'er, 
And blessings we scarce felt to own, 
Come back, like treasures on the shore 
Cast, when the owners all are past— 
Like the good ship sunk by the blast! 


One blessing now, the Exile craves— 
A blessing for the soil he leaves! 
Where Eagle's wing, his standard waves, 
The free! the bright! awhile he grieves— 
He could have loved that land, farewell ! 
The sail is up! the breeze ! the swell! 





THE JOURNEY HOME. 
BY THOMAS MILLER, BASKET-MAKER. 


“ I flew to the pleasant fields travers'd so oft, 
In life's morning march when my bosom was young; 
I heard my own mountain-goats bleating aloft, 





And knew the sweet strain that the corn-reapers sung.” 
Campbell 

“T will alight here,” said I, and sprang from 
the coach. The old castle of Torksey towered 
before me, venerable in its ruins. 1 was but | 
seven miles from my mother’s door, and every 
hill, and wood, and valley were familiar to me, | 
although seven years had glided away since my 
feet last pressed them. I heard the distant rat- 
tle of the coach wheels as they hurried away ; 
regretted not my fare—the rich smell of the 
woodbines and wild roses on the village-hedges 
rose sweetly around me. | could have wept | 
when I gazed upon the well-koown cottages, so | 
dearly did Llove the scene. 1| reached the “ Old 
Talbot,” the same signa swung upon the tall 
white post, the fowls picking before the door, 
the long trough filled with clear water, the 
benches, the old elm, the black dog with his 
head resting upon his paws, all these appeared 
the same as they were seven years before. 

1 entered the inn: the landlord sat in the same 
large chair as on the morning when I last saw 
him; he appeared unchanged; he held his pipe 
in the same position; his tankard rested on the 
old table; the grey cat was yet at his feet. I 
looked round the apartment—“ The Prodigal 
Son,’ was no nearer home; * The Fatted Calf” 
still stood in the same old picture-frame ; ** Ruth” 
had not picked up another ear in the corn-field 
of her kinsman. And in that very room 1 had 
last parted with my Mary,on that very settee 
had vowed that time should find me unaltered 
in my love; nay, even that same old landlord | 
had spoken kindly to her when she wept at our 
parting. but now he knew me not, nor inquired 
if 1 had brought the same heart home to the 
“pretty lass.” And where was his daughter! 
Married, perhaps, and living far over the hills, 
now only showing her rosy face at the village 
feast; or she might be dead. 1 would have fain 
inquired, had I not been so busy in communing 
with my own thoughts. I crossed the narrow 
field : the old while gate swung to and fro, wide 
and creaking as when I rode upon it; the river 
was in sight, the silver Trent, by which 1 was 
bora. I saw the osier-holt, the spot where I had 
spent so many happy bours in spring, when we 
= the willows before weaving them into 

askets. Could | forget those who had there 
laboured with me—the ballads chaunted by old 
women, and the sweet songs warbled by sweeter- 
lipped lasses?—the osier-hut that | had erected 
to keep wind and rain from her | loved best; the 
fragrant smell of the peelings on which we sat 
together to eat our homely meal, the looks she 
so often gave me when book in hand I wended | 
between the level lines of palmy rods, and level- | 
led the nodding silver of their graceful heads to 
the earth? Oh, no! 1 could not forget such 
scenes as these! They rose like the soft sun- | 
shine of morning upon a dark tempestuous night; | 
the spring in the desert is not more delightful to | 
the thirsty traveller than such recollections 
were tome. My fancy again conjured up their 
forms ; my ears caught their joyous voices as 
they before had rung, swelling above the river's 
melody. The same boat was moored in the nar- 
row creek, over which I had so often ferried 
my merry companions. I gazed upon it till my 
eyes again pictured a lovely figure seated upon 
the rude thoft. 1 heard her scream as 1 fell into 
the water. 1 saw her fair face bend over me as 
I lay upon the green bank : her silken hair was 
unbound, and fell loosely upon my wet shoulders. 
She led me to her woodbine-covered cottage: 
her father smiled upon us, and reached me dry 
garments “a world too wide.”” | would have 
plunged every morning in the cold creek for a 
continuation of such happy days. Years had 
swept by since we parted; had I forgotten her? 
No! her form had risen before me in sleep, in 
the dull silver of starlight, had bent over my pil- 
low, in the voiceless darkness, and reproached 
me silently with compressed ‘ips. In dense 
cities it had hurried by, and vanquished up some 
dusky avenue. Insolemn forest I had seen it 
among old trees; it had flitted down the light- 
ning-footed-dance ; glided through the galleries 


of the great, and haunted me in the giddy the- 
atre. [ had heard her voice in the wind, and 
caught her accents in the brook.—The whistling 
grass brought her tones to my ear—* Each spake 


words of high disdain.”” Ob! why will the tongue 
utter words of pain to those we love, and leave 
us to weep away our years in regret for that 
which we can never again reclaim. 1 wandered 
along over pleasant corn-fields, whose every 
furrow was familiar tome. Here, like Ruth of 





old, I had followed the reapers (o glean; here I 





first became acquainted with nature’s changling 
moods: the harvest thunder-storms, the black 
bending clouds, the few big drops that heralded 
the tempest, the birds hurrying to their coverts, 
the cattle congregating, were pictures which 1 
had treasured. 

I can well remember those days when, with 
limbs pierced by the keen stubble, | bounded 
across the field, and, rabbit-like, burrowed be- 
neath the largest corn-rick, where the shearers’ 
baskets were deposited, and peeped out from 
mey shelter to watch the scythe-winged light- 
nings sweep along, like a troop of fiery steeds, 
over the illuminated woods. How dream-like! 
It seemed but yesterday when, with the yellow 
corn drooping around my head. | had climbed 
those hivh stiles, and borne my burthen home to 
my smiling mother, had knelt at her feet to pray, 
and retired to sound slumber with her blessing, 
wearied with healthful exercise. And since 
those days—how chequered my path—home of 
my childhood, ye green fields where | past my 
happiest days—beautiful banks flower-bordered 
—many a time have ye risen before me, even 
when seated in some dark garret in the metro- 
polis, worn and wearied with sorrow, many a 
time have I flown on the wings of thought and 
culled imagery from your beauty. And then to 
see them again, after all I had done and suffered, 
to see them in the blessed light of that gorgeous 
sunset,—green, and calm, and lovely as when I 
carolled through them a happy gleaner. My 
heart 

© Blest them unaware,” 

as I walked along. The tall May-pole rose in 
the distance before me; the gray tower of the 
village of Martin was seen high above the old 
rookery. I reached the green, and sat down 
upon the rude bench beneath the ancient oak ; 
a little child approached me; I spoke kindly to 
it, gave it some sweetmeats; we were soon 
friends, and the fearless boy sat upon my knee. 
The May-pole was hung with garlands: the 
flowers were all faded, but*the gaudy ribands 
still glittered in the setting sun. Ten years 
ago, and I had danced upon that sward, bad 
helped to build the oaken bowers, where we 
held our rural revelry; then we had music “ and 
nut-brown ale,” and old mea and aged women 
forgot their agues and their years, and left their 
antique chairs in the nook, and came to gaze 
upon our merriment, clapping their skinny 
hands as the rapid dancers whirled by, and feel. 
ing themselves young again ; then children blew 
their upbharmonions horns, and with young oak 
in their hats, shouted to the highest pitch of 
their voices, as they gazed upon the gaudy gar- 
lands. Peer and peasant were happy ; for even 
the white-handed daughters from the hall dared 
to emerge from the iron gates of the secluded 
park, and look upon the dance. Ten years 
ago, and a lovely girl leafit against that very 
oak, by which I sat, eyeing me askance, and 
vexed to the soul, while | danced with another. 
With averted eye I watched her motions, then 
whispers circled round, and one presented me 
with a wreath of roses,—they were but gathered 
that morning, a prevent from the ladies of the 
Hall. How my neck glowed, as | received the 
flowery coronet, bound with white satin, and 
approached my beauty by the tree. ‘T'hen she 
turned her back towards me, and her lovely 
lips pouted, as she bade me “ Take it to Emma 
Bowers,” with whom I had beendancing. Then 
how her colour rose, as 1 slipped it over her 
luxuriant hair unaware, even while her fingers 
were busied in pulling ber nosegay to picces, 
and scattering the lovely flowers at her feet. 
Then I whispered low words to her ear, and 
called her my own sweet May-Queen, and led 
her blushing to the green arbour, and placed 
her upon a throne of flowers, and pressed her 
lips before an hundred eyes, amid shouts, and 
music, and echoing laughter; and just then my 
reverie was broken by a sweet voice that shook 
the very fibres of my heart.—It called * Wil- 
liam!" the child sprang from my knee, | looked 
up, and before me stood its mother. My once 
loved Mary ! my owo May-Queen! * Oh God!” 
she exclaimed. I saw the tears start into her 
blue eyes; she snatched up the child in her 
arms, and hurried into the cottage! I jouraeyed 
along, not daring to look around until | bad 
passed through the village. Then I would bave 
sacrificed ambition and fame to have lived with 
her in that beautiful cottage. I passed by the 
old crab-tree, but her image was also there. I 
need but have climbed the goarled boughs, and 
have looked down, and feelings long dormant 
would have returned ; even her eager eyes look- 
ing up through the branches, and her white 
arms thrown open, as if to receive me if I fell; 
while, as the sour fruit rattled among the leaves, 
her colour faded, fearing that I = next de- 
scend headlong. And then her lovely figure 
swayed to and fro in anxiety, as 1 Lasteahy 
ventured to the verge of some slender bough, 
half inclined to pitch myself at her feet, that she 
might throw her arms around me, a iss me 
to consciousness, as when I fell into the river. 
Oh! lL could have returned and whispered ber 
away from her home, and led her little one 
by the hand, and loved it for her sake! That 
night the blind god hooded me. I felt as though 
I could have achieved impossibilities for her 
sake, have e the breath of calumny, con- 
fronted the frowns of the world, trampled honour 
under foot, and scattered reproach upon the 
four winds of heaven. Should 1 have succeeded, 
I know not. Woman is half conquered when 
you wage war against her in her tears. 

I wandered along — ve of Naith Park, 
by the steep bank, where the fair daughter of 
an ancient race had drowned herself for love; 1 
saw her white tomb among the dark fir trees: a 
nightingale was then singing amid the foliage ; 
I had known her in her happiest days, the vil- 
lagers called her the “ Lily of the Valley,” she 
was so fair and beautiful, a beauty scarcely of 
the earth; such thin vermeil lips, with large 
eyes ever downcast, and brows arching like the 
dark stem of a wild-blossom when it stoops to 
kiss the river. To see her wandering, robed in 
white, along those banks, bonnet in hand, and 
her hair fluttering in the sunshine, she looked 
like a lost seraph, just fallen from a silver cloud, 
or a Naiad newly emetged from the stream, and 
only looking round for a moment upon the green 
earth ere she sunk again into the crystal por- 
tals of her watery palace ; and now she slum 
ed in her narrow house, the cold marble —— 
pon ty Be her youthful bosom. The bird 
might have known that beauty reposed there ; 
there was a dying love in the requiem that it 

De els —- ll ee 


sang, a melancholy lay of the happiness beyond 
the grave. I entered the * Long Plantation,” 
there I first read * Ivanhoe; Gurth and Wamba 
had been with me in these solitudes, while the 
swine crunched the acorns beneath the old oaks. 
The beautiful Rowena and the stately Rebecca 
had passed before me in those leafy alleys; the 
Black Knight and the Friar had caroused in 
those glens, whose echoes rang back their fan- 
cied melodies ; I had seen the red flame of the 
burning castle in the sunset between the trees, 
and heard the deep curses of the parricide in the 
baying of a distant hound ; the clash of armour 
at the tournament rose from the woodman’s axe, 
and the proud templar fell in the crash of a 
stately oak ; grated dungeons appeared between 
the imprisoned light of boughs, while a silver 
cloud passing over a dark pine pictured the 
floating drapery of the lovely Jewess upon the 
battlements. 1 wandered along and thought of 
the great Magician, whose powerful wand could 
muster up the mighty dead of forgotten cen- 
turies. he shades of night were closing around 
me as I reached the hill that looked over my 
birth-place. 

Just then the bells rung out a merry peal, the 
last of the day for the wedding guests; how 
sweetly their music sounded over the darkening 
valleys; | had but one wish; ob! that Mary had 
leant upon my arm, and those joyous tones were 
welcoming us home to my mother’s hearth. 
But it is even thus in life; the sudden tempest 
scatters the loveliest blossom ; the thunder-cloud 
steals upon the bluest sky ; the brightest morp- 
ing isclosed upon by the darkest night; treasured 
hopes are but small cavities in the heart, which 
we dig into graves; and happiness, a spanning 
rainbow, a shadow of beauty, striding with ima- 
ginary feet across the world, and vamsbing ere 
we can point out its place. The windows were 
not closed; I saw the forms of those who were 
yet dear to me by the fire-light—the pictures on 
the wall, the looking-glass, which I had cracked 
when a boy.—my fishing rod upon the rafters, it 
had not been moved. I lifted the latch, the old 
dog knew me. and licked my hand, and wel- 
comed me, after my Journey—Home. 


WIT AND HUMOUR. 

Sort Soar.—The New York Journal of Commerce 
gives the following as a witticism of our venerable 
President. 

“They say that when the President had finished 
reading the complimentary letter inviting him to lay 
the corner stone of Jackson City, he remarked « I per- 
ceive that in the great fire in New York, they did not 
burn up all their soft soap.” 














— 
“How do you do, Mr. V? You haint been so 
neighborly lately as formerly. I should be happy to 
see you at our house on the next Friday evening. we 
are to have a few, only just a social party—will you 
come ?” 
“With much pleasure.” 
“So do, and bring your violin, and we'll have a 
dance or two—don't forget your violin. I've asked 
Mr. C." 
«“ Which, Mr. C. or his flute ?” 


Ries Slt 
A Sweer Temrer.—A gentleman, when asked his 
opinion of a certain critic, gave it in the following 
manner: 

“ Why, he is a perfect crab apple—a decoction of 
verjuice—the quintessence of acerbity. If I wished 
to convert the river Thames into lemonade, I should 
pitch him into it.” 

—— 

A Goop Oxe—The N. Y. Herald says -—We 

were much amused a few days since, at the conduct 








ofa couple of tars who were booming along Pearl 
street, but making a very crooked wake. They stop- 
ped in front of a store in the neighborhood of Cedar 
street, where a couple of men were engaged in pump- 
ing the water out from a cellar. *‘ Hille, Tom, just 
look here.’ ‘Why! what's that?’ ‘My eyes Tom, if 
New York ha’int sprung a leak, and they're pumping 
her out.” 


——>__<—_— 

A gentleman expatiated on the justice and proprie- 
ty of an hereditary nobility. “It is not right” said 
he, “in order to hand down to posterity the virtues of 
those men who have been for their services to the 
country, that their posterity should enjoy the honors 
conferred on them as a reward for such services?” 
“ By the some rule,” said a lady, “if aman is hang- 
ed for his misdeeds, all his posterity should be hanged 
teo!” 

—_——_—»_—— 

E.Loquence.—Speech of High Constable Hays to the 
rioters who recently struck in New York: “Gentl 


“ Well, let it all pass, and carry him the turkey, and 
if he don’t thank you I will.” 

Charles shouldered the fowl, and in a short time 
was at the house of the minister, who was seated in his 
parlour, surrounded by a number of friends who had 
came to pass thanksgiving with him. ‘The lad entered 
withont knocking, and bringing the turkey from his 
shoulder heavily upon the table, said: 

“Mr. Moody, there's a turkey father sent you, if you 
want it you may have it; if you don’t, I'll carry it back 
again.” 

“1 shall be very glad of it,” said the minister, “but 
1 think you might learn a little manners, Charles; can 
you not do an errand any better ?’ 

“ How would you have me do it?” inquired Charles. 

“ Sit down in my chair,” said the parson, “and I will 
show you.” 

Charles took the chair, while the divine took the 
turkey and left the room. He soun returned, wok off 
his hat, made a bow, and said, “Mr. Moody, here is a 
turkey which my father sent you, and wishes you to 
accept of asa present.” 

Charles rose from his seat, took the fowl, and said 
to the minister, “it’s a very fine one, and [ feel very 
grateful to your father for it. In this and in numerous 
other instances he has contributed to my happiness. If 
you will just carry it to the kitchen, and return again, 
I will call to Mrs. Moody to give you half a dollar.” 

The parson walked out of the room—his friends 
laughed at the joke, and made up a purse for the lad, 
who ever afterwards received a reward for his ser- 
vices. 


a 

Anti-MaLTuusian Parsons.—It would appear that 
Parson Malthue was not an apostle w vtrines are 
held in greater ion by his b in Ireland. 
In a report of the proceedings of a commitiee appointed 
in Engtand in 1833, for reeerving subscriptions tor their 
relief, we find thatthe Archbishop of Tuam reports of 
them as follows:—"Rev.——., a large family, Rev.—— 
eight daughters; Rev.—— a wile and eight children; 
Rev —— twelve children; Rev.—— a wile and thir- 
teen children!” ‘The Insh potatoe eaters were, we 
thought, the greatest offenders egainst Malth i 
in any European community; but if we were to take 
ow! cases as a specimen, the parsons far exceed 
them. 


hy 
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AN AMAZONIAN IN THE Leap Mings-—Prentice says 
of Miss Massey, who the other day shot a Mr. Smith at 
the Dubuque Lead Mines :—* It there are many girls 
like her in Illinois, the next generation of Suckers will 
be a race of real man eaters. Can’t she get a commis- 
sion in the Texian army ?” 
Ae II eI 
ArrectTation.—When affectation is so easily 
detected, and so universally despised, is it not 
singalar that so many persons assume actions 
and sentiments which are not natural, but which 
spring from a vain desire to appear what they 
really are not? 
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THE SALMAGUNDI, 
AND NEWS OF THE DAY. 

This periodical, since it« commencement, has had an 
unprecedented accession of names to its list of subscribers. 
it already circulates through nearly every post office in the 
country, and continues to increase. 

While this journal! furnishes its patrons with the lead 
ing features of the News of the Day, its principal object 
is to serve up a humorous com tion of the numer- 
ous lively and ponent sallies which are daily floating 
along the tide of Literature, and which, for the want of a 
proper channel for their preservation, are positively lost to 

he Reading world. Original wits and humorists of our 
time here have a medium devoted to the faithful record 
of the eciatillations of their genius. It is not necessary to 
detail the many attractions which this journal possesses, 
as the publisher will furnish a specimen aumber to 
every person who desires it—{those out of the city will 
forward their orders, postage paid)—(> and he pledges 
himself that no exertions on his part shall be wanting te 
make each succeeding number superior in every respect to 











the preeeding ones. “% 

ue SALMAGUNDI, is printed on large imperial 
pe, equal in size and quality to that which is u-ed 
yy the largest and best journals of the day. Itiscaleula- 
ted that MeRe THaN 


x ° 

2000 <ngravings 
will be furnished in this Journal in one year—tuese 
in addition te an extensive and choice selection of Satire. 
Criticism, Humour, and Wit,to be circulated through its 
columns, will form a Literary Panquet of a superior and 
attractive order: and the publisher relies with perfect con- 
fidence on the liberality of the American public, »nd the 
spirit and tact with which sai sive undertaking will! 
be prosecuted to bear him successfully and profitably along 
with it. 

The terms of Toe SALMAGUNDI are two pottars 
og annum, payable invariably in advance. No paper will 

furnished unless this stipulation is strictly adhered to 
> Clubs of three, will be supplied with the paper for one 
year, by forwarding a five dollar note, postage paid.— 
wy The papets that are sent out of the city will be care- 
fully packed ia strong envelope:, to prevent their rubbing 
ia the mail. 





> Tue SALMAGUNDI will be published on alternate 
weeks—otherwise it would be impossible to procure the 





and Blackguards,—Go home or go along with me.— 


Embe which each number will contain 
—and the general interest it will atlord must be enhanced 





"Taint no way this to raise wages. If your employ 
won't give you your prices, don't work—keep home 
and lay quiet. Make no riots here. I don’t allow 
them things. Come, march—home with you—your 
wives and children want you. No way this tw raise 
wages. 


Soe 
“What are you doing there, Solomon,” said the 
master of a broad-river boat, a few evenings sit.ce as 
he had made his cable fast toa tree for the night, 
“I'm only jist driving a nail in the boat at the edge of 
the water to see if the river will rise any afore morn- 
ing. 
—_—_—_»_—— 
Tewren.—A kpock d to 


by this 





WF All orders must come posta: 
A 


ddress, CHARLES ALEX ANDER. 
Athenian Buildings, Frankliw’Piace, Philadelphia. 


CHESNUT STREET OMNIBUS LINE. 
— The 





RIDING SCHOOL. 


JOHN GRANT, thankful for favours, comeeeny 
informs the publie that he is ph nd. a large conve- 


nient Riding School, in Filbert, above Thirteenth 
which will be completed in a few days. From the lil 
patronage he h fore received, he takes the liberty 
of aan continuance of the same. : 

-G. can be found any time previous to his Derg 
the Livery Stables of Mr. WILLIAM COUPLA 

ut streets, east 
april 2—4f 





ge street, between Walnut and Chesn 
side. 





FOR SALE. 

The subscribers, administrators of the estate of William 
Dufly, deceased, late Manager of the Albany Theatre, of- 
fer for sale, op very ble terms, the pired term 
of the lease of the said Theatre, together with a very ex- 
tensive and complete Wardrobe, anda variety of Scenery, 
being the accumulation of many years, with other 
article necessary fur the carrying on of 
tainments of every d ipti the whole ina diti 
to be put into immediate use. Also, the individual ward- 
robe of the late Mr. Duffy, comprising one of the 
and richest collections of theatrical dresses in the country. 
Applications may be made to the subseribers, at Albany: 

JOHN Ki. DUFFY, 
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Albany, March 23, 1836.—6t dministrators. 


BUSIRIS, 
One of the best sons of American 
Eclipse, will stand for mares theen- 
suing season, week about, at the 
stables of Mr. John Ji Sign of 
the Fox Chase. ten miles the 
Permanent Bridge, on the West 
Chester Road, and at Mr. John El- 
liott’s, Sign of the Lamb, Lancaster— 
Turnpike, one mile and a half from 
the Perminent Bridge. The season 
to commence the 4th of April, and terminate the Ist of 
August. First week, he will be at Mr. bs's stable, to 
wt, Monday, the 4th April—next week, at Mr. Elliott’ 
Monday, the Ith April—and so a ately to the end 
the season. The terms will vere n the handbills. All 
he requisites of a superior Stallion are united in Busiris, 
to wit—size, fine form and temper, action, blood, strength, 
constitutional stamina, speed and continuance. 
HUMPHREY HILL. 


ly 
DRAMATIC WORLD! 

No. Ll NORTH SIXTH STREET, Pawapenpmtas 
Anp No. 90 DIVISION STREET, New Yorx. 
The subscribers respectfully inform the ladies and gen- 

tlemen connected with the histrionic profession, that they 
have always on hand the largest assortment and best - 
tions of PLAYS in the United States. Arrangements 
have been made, both in this country and in Europe, which 
will insure the variety, and maintain the stock already 
collected; to which i dditi 











making. 

ALL NEW PLAYS published in land are regularly 
received by each packet, and no pty be wanting on 
the partof the subscribers to render the establishment 
“THE DRAMATIC EMPORIUM OF THE WORLD.” 

Managers of the various Theatres can always secure @ 
supply of New and Popular Pieces, by addressing a line.— 
‘To Southern and Western M the advantag 
such as ‘tis hoped will meet with encouragement. 





Wholesale orders carefully and attended to. 
FISHER, 
Importers of all New Plays 


———$— 
. VISITING CARDS ~* 

ngraved and Printed at J. EDGAR’S Store, Ches- 
nut Street, above Tenth Street. a 7 


—_____. 
a SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS. 
. Marshall & Co. fc 
have this day p lished Smith's Peed meh cee 
Geography on the producti t f Schools, Acade- 
mies; and Families, . Roswell C. Smith, author of Intel 
1 and 





leetual and Practical Grammar, Practica! 
Arithmetic, The Productive G I 





’ 'y Arith- 
metic, & 
This work, which has cost the author years of labour, 
a chee a ara and has been p z aby _ 
udges to be superior to any other Elementary Geographi - 
cal work extant t 
It is illustpated by 85 fine wood engfavi: ated 
ee paper, and bound in a neat manner. nove re 
tis accompanied by an Atlas containing—1, A Mi 
the World—2, a Map of North America—3, a Map rue 
United States—4, a Map of the Eastern States—5, a 
of the Middle States—6, a Mapof the Southern 
a Map of the Western States—8, 4 Map of South America 
—9, a Map of Europe—10, a Map of Asia—1}, @ Mapof 
eo o out of she mond ps 
riends o ucation, Schoo! irectors and School 
Teachers, will be furnished with copies gratis for exam- 
nation. 


BARRETT’S GYMNASIUM,. 
aucune bebe poh. dee 

ie are res) informed several new 
and ean ettlens panty enna coun Geen. 
tablishment, making it the most complete Gymnasium im 
the country. Parentsand guardians are respestfully soli- 
cited to call and view for themselves the perfect safety an@ 
easy progress to muscular The apparatus 
for the junior class erected under Mr. Barrett's own super- 


vision. Lessons, by Mr. t. 
A'Guoit Ground and Beit Ang? 4 oa 














ce = on and after March 
28th, will be as fol- 
lows, viz: Leave Wal- 
nut St.wharf, Schuyl- 
kill, every morning, 
Sundays excepted, at 
7 o'clock, A. M. 
continue eve 
| teen minutes 
the day, until haif- 
past 6 o'clock in the evening. Returning will leave the 











transportation for life, in England, on hearing his sen- 
tence, seized upon one of the immensely large pewter 
ink stands which stood on the side of the dock or 
prisoner's bar, and which contained at least a quart of 
black Japan, and, with a demoniac rage, hurled it 
across the Court at the head of the Judge, covering, in 
its scattered progress, with its contents, the counsel, 
auditors, and officers of the Court. 


—= 

Tranksetvine.—* Come Charles, my son,” said 
deacon Allworthy, “take one of them are turkeys and 
carry it up to Parson Moody, for thanksgiving.” 

“No father, I don’t do that again, I tell ye!” 

“What do I hear now, Charles! These five and 
twenty years I have sent the parson a turkey, and Joe 
has carried them, and Tom, and Jerry, and you, with- 
out refusing. What's the matter now [” 

“ Why, father, he never even thanks me for bring- 
ing it to him, because he took me to do awhile ago, 
because I staried out of meeting too soon.” 

“Well, Charles, you know it is a custom for the 
Minister to go out before any of the congregation 
starts; this is done as a mark of respect.” 

“ Respect or not, he’s nothing bat a man, and as for 
creeping to him, I won't do it.” 





every morning at® o'clock, A. M. and continue 
every fifteen minutes throughout the day, until 7 o'cloek 
in the evening. 

In May, two more new and splendid Omnibusses wi!l be 
placed upon the line, so as to enable us to run every ten 
minutes from either end. Should more be requisite, they 
shall be placed immediately on the line, and every arrange- 
ment which may tend to the comfort and convenience of 
passengers, shall be promptly extended, as the i 
are determined by all means in their power to merit acon 
tinuance of that support which has been so generously be- 
stowed by a liberal public. 

Subscriptions per quarter, $5. 

Tickets, 12 for One Dollar. 

EVANS & CALDWELL, Proprietors. 


SPRING FASHIONS. 
J. W. LEEDS & CO., South-West Corner of Third and 
Chesnut streets, respectfully inform their friends and the 
wblic that they have received the latest London Spring 
Fashions, together with a full and fa-hionable assortment 
of Goods, suitable for the season. 
here is kept (as a separa’ 
YOUTH'S AND CHILDREN’S CLOTHING. 
Will shortly clowe at 
THE DIORAMA—SANSOM STREET, 
BENJAMIN WEST'S GRAND PICTURE OF THE 
DESTRUCTION OF JERUSALEM, 
Painted on 2000 feet of canvas, and 
THE GREAT FIRE OF NEW YORK. 





te branch) every variety of or 


made to.erder. 


parsing 


For 


Where may also be had the In 
Arkansas Bears’ Oil, hi 
sortment of Faacy Suaps, 

ar 13J—3m 


LY 
. A VALUABLE AND CHEAP’ WORK! 
ust published, A G History oF 

cig hte bended al fo oat 
chie! i the . 
rate merieah anne Also, an Addenda, with mein. 
tive Animals not hitherto described. Price $1.—To be had 
at No. 3 Athenian Buildings, Franklin Place, Philadelphia. 


. a Oils of Siete and Copa 
Of the essential % ivi, 
e nd of Sarsa, 
with the compound Syrup parilla, is a 


safe,and janeum for every cther 
the above medicines. Price $1 ~ tle. 
Sold at 103 Che ork, and atthe Drug 


Peetets Rekeatsorns sensor TS 
. LONDON FASHIONS. 
Cooper & No. 113 Chesnut street, have 
resgive’ thalt London Winter Pesnious Also, 
of Ci ths, Cassimeres, and Vesti: which are to 
any thing of from. 











Admiytance to both Pictures 25 cents, 


he kind season. A 
Civenda and patrons i eopectfll elieited 
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8 THE & 


ENTLEMAN’S VADE 


MECUM; OR, SPORTING AND BRAMATIC COMPANION. 





A MUBICAL SOIREE will be held on Monday evening 
next, in the large Saloon over Head-Quarters. Several 
amateurs oy ing to the “ Apollo Club” will attend, and 

the of abe evening. Mr. Howard 

Soemeonpecand so boguesent. Gentlerren who are desirous 
of becoming Of this gocbal ussembly are invited to 
partie:pate. 














BPORTING AFFA 


AIRS 


dropped just within the distance post, and was with- 
drawn) - came up to the stand about 30 feet behind 
Medora. Time, 6m. 3. 

Beiore ie the second beat, the backers «f 
Medora became more sanguine of success, and freely 
offered four to ene, which was generally taken up by 
the backers of Acacia, (they wusting tw Providence for 
the result) At the tap boch horses started—Medora 
leading by about 20 feet, which distance she increased 
every yump, and distanced Acacia the second reund— 
thus inning the race in two heats. 

The time is auly given of the first heat,and ® goed, 
considering the Leavy state of the tur, which was 
very wet, it having ramed frum ten o'clock on ‘l'ues- 
day evenmg wot abeul aa hour before the race came 
oft 


THIRD DAY. 
Four mide heats— Purse $1000. 

Only two bores were entered jor Une purse, viz. 
Col. Hampton's b. f. Bay Maria, 4 y cars old, by Eclipse, 
dam Lady Lightfoot; and J. J. Putaan's b. e. Amert 
can Citizen, 3 years old, by Marion, dam by Harwood 





The Trenton Races were well nied thie week, 
notwithstanding the unfavorable state of the weather 
vit sained during the whole of the first day, and the 
Geurse was consequently not in a cundilion to esta- 
blish the speed of the many excellent horses which 
had been brought together on this occasmnp. 
nat received our account ef the races, from the atien- 
tive Seeretary of the Club, in time for this week's pub- 
lication—but we shall be enabled to give them in our 
nos. 





Lavy Stipesr asp Duvcumas.—A match 
concluded between these two troiting 

megs $2,000 a side, four mile beats, to go as 
the parties may hereafies avree, carrying the 
seercorioie ¥ weights, aod will come off on the 
ille Course, New York, in the latter 
partef May next. From present appearances, 
amateurs in trotting borseflesh, seem likely to 
wl the field this season ip great force and spi- 





- —w — 


LAPAYETTE COURSE, GEORGIA. 

Avevera, Apa, 12.—This day came off the cele- 
maich race between Col. Hampton's horse Ar- 

gyle, and Col, Crowell’s horse John Bascombe. Pre- 
vious to the sigriing of the horses Argyle was the ge- 
neral favourite, and the backers of John Bascombe 
were loath to take up offers, and to obtain bets, the 
tackers of Argyle had to give the odds of three to 
two and two to one; the latter offers were freely ac- 
egpted by the backers of John Bascombe. At the roll 
of the drum both horses were brought up to the string, 
amd at the tap they started, Jolin Baseombe the inside 
track, and Argyle leading about a length. The first 
tgile was well cuaiesied, and both horses came in neck 
ond neck—time lm. 57s. The second mile was also 
handsomely contested for about half way round, when 
jyhn Bascombe changed place with Argyle and took 
ine lead, whieh be kept until they arrived at the 
tarting post, coming in about twenty feet ahead— 
ume 5 53s. Da the third mile, Joha Bascombe 
vaintained with ease pomuen, netwrthstanding 
the whip and spur which was freely given to Argyle 


vm the first quarter, and came in ahead about thirty | 


vards, under a strong pull—time bm. 50s. It was now 
evident that the firt heat was w be taken by John | 
Uascombe, and a number thought that Argyle was 
holding up: but on the fourth and last round of the 
heat, it was evident he was trying to save his di - 
tance, and that the rider of John Bascombe was using 
his utmost exertions to enable him to do so—it would 
nat do, however—John Bascomb had his mettle up— 
he heeded not the reins, and kept his onward course, 
cistancing Argyle in the first heat—time lm. 45s — 
‘Lotal time of the heat 7m. 44s. 

In this race, the knowing ones were sadly taken 
in. Argyle was evidently out of order, although the 
woneral belief is, that had he been in the best order, 
lw could not have made the time, 7m. 44s. 

From the time made in this race it is evident that 
John Bascombe, would have equalled or surpassed the 
tage made by Henry and Eclipse, in their celebrated 
eontest. Here we see another evidence of Carolina 
idood, Bascombe being in the direct line from stocks of 
our breeding; Bascombe has made better time than ever 
was made before on the Augusta Course, nay betier 
than any that ever was made in the Southern States, 
all who witnessed the race, 

United States, Post Boy 
p ort The ieee though was not as 
a 


Vesteriay (says the Auguste Chronicle of the 13th 
of April) the mateh race between Argyle and John 
Uassombe, was run over the Lafayette course, in the 
presence of at 5000 spectaiors. 
she track, and a feet the start of Argyle, but was 
soon passed by the latter, who ran ahead until they 
turned the last corner—Bascombe then came up, and 
Se ee Se ptvaatiy ot Came fae 


foe that Argyle was fail- 
could nut overtake his competitor, aud on the 
failed and was dmianced. 

Am 57s. 
lm 33s, 


lm 56s. 
lm 58s. 
Tm 44s. 
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leading, but before she 
Acacia crossed her, and 
three qaarters round, when 


gd and Sir Ken- 
8 position until the 
a 


it 
i 


a 


Feit 


We had 


Bay Maria was the general favouriie, aud even bets 
on her would not take, and her backers in or@er to get 
bets had to offer two Ww three, iicve lo one, and i 
many instances four to one. Both hurses appeared in 

good order when brought wp to the post, and at the 
tap of the drum, bad a fine siari—American Citizen 
the inside track. It was @ beautiful race, the first, 
second, and third round—American Culizen tahing the 
lead, and Bay Maria trailing until the fourth reand— 
when the rider of Bay Maria gave her the reins, and 
she came in ahead in fine style, leaving Amenean 
Citizen about 20 yards behind —Time 7m. 56s. 

After the usual time allowed for rubbing down, the 
horses were again brought up to the stand, and at the 
tap were off—Bay Maria leading about twenty feei— 
which distance she kept the two first rounds, and ia- 
creased on the thind and fourth, coming in ahead 
about thirty yards, and winning the race in two heats. 
—Time, 8m. 27s. 

The turf was in ereellent condition, bu’ the weather 
was uncomfortably warm. The attendance on the 
course was numerous, and the best of order was ob 
served. 





FOURTH DAY. 
Beat three in five— Ladies’ purse 
The fo!lowing horses have been entered for this 
day's purse. 
Dr. Guignard’s ch. g. Clodhopper, 3 years eld, by —— 
rider's dress, blue and blue. 
Col. Crowell’s David Crockett, 5 years old, by Fal- 
staff, dam by Gallatin. 
W. Uampton’s ch. c. Wilcox, 3 years old, by Sir Charles, 
dam Wiicox’s Mare. Dress, blue aud white. 
ANOTHER MATCH RACE. 
The banter of Hickory John to Miss Medley, mace 





in the Constitutionalist of last month, has been accept- 
ed by the owners of Miss Medley, the race to come 
off over the La Fayette Course, on the first Tuesday 


one-fourth forfetti—the rules of the Augusta Club wo 
govern 


TAYLORSVILLE (VIRGINIA) RACES. 








on the 13th inst. and resulted as follows, viz 

Finst Day.—A sweepsiake—S subseribere—@S0 
| entrance, half turfou—2 staried. 
| Col. W. L. White's bf by Caroline, dam un 
j known, i2i 
| Ro. C Wilhamson’s » c. by Caroline, dam Sir 


The races over the Taylorsville Course commeneed | 





aries, 21 2) 


No time—the tract being so miry, that both colts came 
toa walk on a part of the track. 
Seconp Day. —Proprietor's Purse, $150. 
Maj bar Doswell's Kitty Minge, by Timeoleon, 
am Merino Ewe, 4 yrs old, 
John mM. ‘tous b. h. by Gohanna, dam unknown, 4 
3 


w Wittlameon's ¢ h. We twood, by Hotspur, dam 
young Sir Hal, 5 yre old, 2 dis 
Col. W. L. White's >. m. by Valentine, 4 yrs old dis 
This race, by consent of the Club and the parties con 
ceched, was run over the Bullfield Course. 
Time—ist heat, 4m. 3e.; 2d, 4m. 9s 


Twiay Day.—Jockey Club Purse, $400—3 miles 
and repeat. 
Major Themes Dos well’ Modasiens, by Gohanna, dam 
tyfield, 4 y Ps i 
John M. Morir bm by - EE dam Sir Hal, 


Col w Ha "White's. Lady Conner, by "Valentine, 
dam Hickory. VF old, 
George B. P. indexter'’s Pizarro, by Sir Alfred, dam 
Thunderclap, aged, 232 
Time—Ist heat, 6m. 52s.; 2d, ou. 42s.; 34, Gm. 426. Won 


easily. 
wer en $50, half forfeit—won by Col W L. White’ 
bh. by Care dam Sir Chartes, beating W. Williamson's 


g. f by Iphlicus, dam rn = el 
Time—Ist heat, 2m. 140.; Od. 


198. Won easily. 
Dr. Prive 


and W. D. Taylor pa forfeit 
AMSON 6. T. 5. C. 





From the Aiken, 5. C. ‘Telegraph of April 9. 

Amen Races—The first annual races over this 
turf commenced on Monday last. The bad weather 
which preceded the race@, left the track on Monday 
in a very bad condition, which added to its “nasoral 
infirmity,” produced an “ excessively heavy course.” 
The first day, being three mile hasan Dr. J. G. Guig- 
nard’s Sir Kenneth, and Mr. O. D. Allen's Bolivia, 
were entered. At the tap of the drum both horses 
started, and the first mile was handsomely contested; 
but the second and third miles were easily won by 
Sir Kenneth, who distanced Bolivia in the first heat, 
partly in consequence of bad riding, but mostly be- 
cause Sir Kenneth had better bottom and heels than 
Bolivia. 

‘The second day, two mile heats, Mr. O. D. Allen's 
horse Potomac, and Mr. B. Hankinson's horse Plough 
Boy, were entered. This race was easily won by 
Potomac, by beating the first heat; and when Plough 
Boy was run once round the course, in the second 
heat, he was withdrawn. The running on this day 
was better than on Monday, as the turf was in con- 
siderably better order. 

The third day, Wednesday, best two in three. Dr. 
J. G. Guignard’s horse Clodhopper, avd Mr. O. D. Al- 
len’s colt were entered. Clodhopper distanced 
the colt the first mile, and of course the race was 
over. 

Several petife sweepstake races were run during 
the three days, and some little small changes lost and 
won, to improve the breed of horses! But we are 
mashtoom sportsmen, and are not yet able to tell how 
much good has been done for that “ docile animal the 
horse,” by the sweepstakes, but rather opine = the 
riders fared the best at the next meal. 

















UNION COURSE—LONG: ISLAND. 
SPRING MEETING. 

On Monday, 25th of April, 1836, a sweepstakes, 
mile heats, entrance $5000, half forteit; three eubseri- 
bers. 

1 John C. Stevens names ch. c. Dosoris, by Henry, 
G. liah’s dam, 3 yrs « 
Wm. Coleman names the full brother to Cha les Kym 
ble, 3 yreold. 
3 B. Tillotson names ch. ¢. by Henry. out of Medoc's dam, 
3yrs old 

On Tues: lay, 34 of May, the first day of the First 
Spring Meeting. 1836—a match, four mile heats, $5000 
a-side, half forfeit, between Mr. John Heth, of Virgi- 
nia, and Mr. R. Tillotson, of New York 
t John Heth names Margaret Arm stead, formerty called 

R. becea Coleman, by Apparition, 4 yre oli 
2 R. Tillotson names ch. c Admiral, by Baretoot, 4 yrs. 

Same Day—A sweepstakes fur three-year-olds, mile 
heats, entrance $1000, forte $250 ; 81x subscribers. 

1 Robert Tillotson a mes produce of Medoc, dam by Henry. 
2 K. PF. Biocktion his imported b. ¢. by Chateau 


out of 


Margaux. 

3 R. L. Stevens Englieh filly, by Muley, dam Ca 
price. 

4 R. L. Stevens produce of Lalla Rookb, by 
Henry 

5 J.C. Stevens produce of Janette, by Henry. 


ow “——-" produce of Goliah’s dam, by 
On a 4th of May—a sweepstakes for 

three-year-olds, mile heats, entrance €300, half forfeit 

—ien subscribers 

1 J. &. Wilkes names bd. c. by Henry, dam Ariel. 

2 Jas Bathgate ¢. by Barefout, dam Maid of the 


produce of Charlotte Pace, by 


4 Charles :.reen Manhattan, by Henry, dam Filho 
mare 
5 William Wyan “ 


ch. f by Charles, dam by Sir Hal. 
61. Stevens 


produce of Romp, by Henry. 


7 T. Pearsall e full brother to Alice Grey. 

83. Ringgold © ch. c. by Medley, dam Cresida, by 
Charlea. 

91.C Crag produce of Arietta. by Vediey 


10 J Van Dyke ar f by Medley, dam Rosalinda 
On Thursday, Sih of May—A swee;siakes for three- 

year-olds, mile heats, entrance $300, turfeit $100; nine 

subscribers. 

1 RK. Tillotson names filly, by Henry, out of Polly Jones 

21.8. Snedecor “ by Henry. out of Thorne’s 

Ec'ipse mare 

3G T. Witeoa 

4 Wm. Joues 

5 J C. Btevens 


f by Henry, out of Die Vernon. 
by Varefiot, out of Eleanor. 
#. @. by Henry, out of Lady Jack 


son. 
6 A. L. Betws ch. f by Charles, out of Purity 
7 B Seaman c by Barefoot, out of Agnes 


8 R. L. Stevens Envoy, by Memnon, ont of Zarina. 
do c by Henry, out of Laila Rookh 
For the Second Spring Meeting, 1836, a mateh has 
been made BETWEEN THE NORTH AND SOUTH 
—four mile heats, for $5000 a-side, half forfeit. The 
Seath to name at the starting pest, any horse owned 
and belonging (on the 4:h October, 1835) South of the 
Potomac ‘The North, in like manner, t name one 
North of Maryland ALEX. L. BOTTS, | 
Secretary N. Y Jockey Club. 
A sweepstakes, mile heats, entrance $300, forfeit 
$100; alao, one $200, forfeit 


of mile heats, entrance 





now open for the 
M mid 1, 


$50. are Second Spring Meeting, 
1836—1o0 close on May 2d. Also, the like | 


se 


in December, 1836—four mile heats—#5000 aside— | amounts for two mile heats, to run First Fall Meeting 
A. 


1836—to cise at the same time. 


LB 
West FAYETTE RACES. 

The citizens of West Payette and ita vicanity, wishing 
to test the «peed. in order to promo & the raring of good 
blood heraes. wall give a premoam of $75 for the Stud Horse 

best P hy rming two miles and repeat, on the West Fa 
yette Course, on the 29th day of April a 





ext, carrying kiteh | have procured the best pistols possible, 





HELPS AND HINTS 
FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN. 


CONCLUSION OF LETTER IX. | 

Should you be obliged to run away, owing to the 
arrival of some of his confederaies, do so at great | 
speed, to appearance, but let one, (the best runner of 
course) gain a little upon you; then seem to make a 
desperate effort to get away, which will cause him to 
use what is called “the top of his speed;" now let hua 
come nearer to you at that speed, suddenly but cle- 
verly to drop before him on your hands and knees, 
but taking great care to meet his fall, (which will be 
@ tremendous une) that is, by leaning back as much 
as yoo can, and also saving your own face in the best 
way possible, for, as he will be thrown forward be- 
yond you, his will be cut all to pieces; before he can 
recover himself, you must start up to improve the ad- 
vantage you have gained, and in every way you | 
cen. 

Should any fellows have taken advantage of your 
carelessness so as to have succeeded in closely sur- 
rounding or hustling you, either with a view to con- 
fine your arms or to deduct from the force of your 
stick, by your being prevented from striking with your 
point, or that part near to it, which is the forte of your 
stick; immediately seize your stick in the middle, as it 
will enable you to hit or to parry with either end, | 
not only in such a situation, but indeed whenever you 
are grappled by another, or at elose quarters generally. 
If hemmed in thus by numbers, thrust or poke wiih 
either end at any of your assailants who lay them- 
selves open; always doing it as forcibly and as rapidly 
as possible, and chiefly directing such pokes at their 
faces and stomachs, hitting occasionally, as opportunity 
offers, smart blows, whith, however, from their con- | 
traction of the proper length, will not serve you so 
well as forcible thrusts. Kick the shins of sach fel- 
lows at the same Ume smartly, especially of such as 
| come behind you, and you may, by active and deter- 
mined industry, soon make yourself an opening ; for 
fellows attacking you thus, otherwise will push and 
throw you to each other, in order to strip you of every 
thing, and to cover you with bruises besides. 


| 


Pistols, whether for a carriage or the pocket, should | | 


| really be trustworthy, 


titers, horses to be entered at 6 o'clock P.M. on the day |} other points deserving of your grave consideration, 


previous to runumg. Ten per cent entrance will be re 
quired, apd four horses to make a field. Riders to be dress. 
ed in Jockey «style 


17 h day 
same ( vurse as above entioned 
FIFTY DOLLARS 

Firet Day, a premium of $50 will be given for the horse 
performing best sane and repeat, free for all horses, car 
rying werght fe ag 

TWENTY PIVE DOLLARS. 

Second day, a premium of $25. free for all three year old 

C Ita, running one mile and repeat, carrying kitch riders. 
ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS 

Third day, a premium of $100, free for all horse 
ning three miles and repeat, carrying weight for a, 
horses for either purse to be entered on the day previous to 
ranning, at the house of J. Cain, formerly 8 C 
percent entrance will be required in all cases, no 
than four horses. Riders to be dressed su complete Jockey 
etyle. The winning horse of either purse excluded from 
the next. Good judges will be selected, and fair measures 
taken togive good satisfaction to the gentlemen - portsmen 
= spectators. Horses to start at 2o'clock precisely each 





run- 






da 
West Fayette, Seneca County, N.Y. March 10, 1836. 


POPULAR GAMES. 
SEL ECT GAMES OF CHE 8s. 
By the First Players of the Day. 
Mr. M'Donnell gives the Queen's Knight to Mr. 








Gamble. 
WHITE. BLACK. 

1. K Pitwo sg K P two 

2 K Kt wo B third Q Ki to B third 
3. KBwQBah me 

4. Q Ki Piwo Brakes Q Kt P 
5. QB P one B w Q B fourth 
6. Castles Q P one 

7. QP wo P takes P 

& P retakes B to Q Kt third 
9. K R P one (ly K R P one 
10. Q Bto Kt 2d K B P one (2) 
Il. Ktto K R 4th K Kt to K 2d 
12. Q checks K to Q second 
13. Q to Kt 4h, eh K home 
14. Q takes P KRtwB 

15. K P advances K B P takes P 
16 Q P retakes Q P advances 
17. Ke to Kt sath K Reo Kt 

18 Qw R seventh R takes Ke 

19. K B to K second Q Bio K third 
20. K Bto R Gfth B wo K B second 
21. K P advances (3) R takes K P 
22. Q takes B, ch K walks 

23. K Bto Kt, 4h Q to K Kt eq 


24. B takes KR, ch, and won the game. 
(1) In giving the odds of a Knight, this move is es- 


; sential to restrain the adverse Queen's Bishop. 


(2) A very objectionable move. 

(3) After this the game is hopeless for the second 
player. 

Se 

Ban Burren —So bad as hardly to be eatable orsale- 
able, may be restored to its original quality by washing 
it in water sufficiently warm to make it dissolve freely 
in the hand, the old enlt is washed out; and by then 
adding the proper quantity of new salt, and about an 
ounce of fine moist sngar fo the pound. Beat it up 





until it is free from water, and it will then be perfectly 
good. 


of May next, and continue for Unree days, at the | 


| 


| 


these being of more importance than even the excel- 


lence of your arms: so impressed am 1 with this con- | 
Also, the regular Spring Races will commence on the | viction, that (and most anxiously and earnestly) | be- 


seech you to answer, without vanity or stint of can- 
dvur, the following questions, which you ought to put 
to yourself: for, on the seli-probing correctness of your 
inward reply, not only your property, but your life, 
may depend. Say to yourself, 


|» 


| 


Ist, On being attacked, may I rely on having saf- | 


ficient firmness and self-possession to use them ? 

2d, If this should be the case, do I possess skill out: | 
ficient to use them to the purpose! 

On failing to use arms, and which robbers most likely 
will discover about you, additional ill-treatment may 
fall to your lot, on grounds of your hostile intentions, 
and your want of nerve to carry them into effect. On 
using them ineffectually, they may, alihough illegally, 
claim your life as a stake won. by having received 
your fire; or they may return the latter, either from 
revenge, or from the fear of your firing again, and 
more successfully. 

For similar reasons, your pistols should be in the 
best order; and as to your leading and priming, you 
should be quite certain as to execution, for a mis#-fire 
will be something like siguing your own death war- 
rant. Of the care of your pistols, and of their best 
use, [ shall speak hereafter; wherefore I will now con- 
clude this part by mentioning what kind of pistols I 
recommend to you. 

The pistols may be either “under and over,” or 
“side by side,” eo called from the position of the bar- 
rele; either will do well, although, for a deliberate 
aim, the latter answer best: a pistol, however, should 
be used without any other aim than that which may 
be secured by practice; that is, by pointing at an ob- 
ject, and without looking along the barrel. These 
kind of pistols may be a little more inconvenient, on 
account of bulk, but where safety is the aim, and life 
is likely to be the forfeit of neglect, the preference of 
convenience becomes a sinful folly. 

Bolts to pocket pistols are certainly more safe, be- 
cause preventing accidental explosrons, but the belts 
should be removed (unbolted) before you arrive at 
any place the least suspicious, in order to be ready; 

if pounced upon suddenly, the removal of two 
belts, additional to cocking two locks; and opposed to 
fellows who present pistols ready cocked, is too much 
to be expected from any one; 9 person so situated, if 
even quite self-possessed, (and still more if flurried,) 
would have no chance, but that of being ill-used for 
an abortive attempt. I have known instances where 
persons, ander similar dilemmas, have broken off the 
seer-nose of the trigger, because they pulled with all 
their might, owing to agitation, and having forgot to 
full-cock their pistols; what would they have done 
with two cocks and two bolts, if so they acted with a 
single-barrelled pistol without any boli? It being 
clear then that bolts are of a great baulk to persons 
not perfectly cool, it follows, as a matter of course, 
that such persons are not fit to have pis‘ols witheut 
belts; wherefore the natural conclumen must be, that 
persons not perfectly sel{-possessed, had better leave 
their pistols ot home! and which to the latter I always 
have 








There is « considerable advantage in that kind of a 
pistol which fires both locks (yet ia succession, and at 


century 
course of this correspondence. as to some few peculiar 


to some powerful grapplings, 
a view to enable you, 
and in the aleence of 





) your pleasure) by means of one and the same trigger, 
| since it prevents the mishap of pulling, by poesibility, 
at the wrong end of a pair of triggers from farry; 1 


mean the wrong trigger, because of a barrel already 


discharged. 


It will be obvious that a double-barrelled pistol is 
better to resist an attack than a brace of single-bar- 
relled pistols would be since one hand wat liberty 
for other purposes, and the other holdmg in reality, 


although more compactly, a brace in one, and both 
ready for your firing them m succession, as the exi- 
gency of the case may require; saving the loss of time, 
and devoid of the great exposure which is insepara- 
ble from your shilling the discharged for a loaded 
pistol 


The first, with all its censured vulgarity, after all, 


is by far the more national, the more manly, and also 
the more honorable mode of self-defence, nay, even of 
| resentment in certain cases, and under sudden provo- 
cations, in asserting that ils encouragement alone can 
arrest the growth of a mwre fatal practice, I only echo 
| the patriotic opinion of philanthropic statesmen, and 
others of former and present days; nor would its vale 
gerity have brought it into dusrepute, had the gam- 
blings of the prize-tirg generally, and the misconduct 
| of some of its members, not hastened such a catastrae 


phe. 


As there are so many pamphlets, giving pagilistic 
instructions, | refer you to them; and equally so may 


you, as to fencing with either the emall of the broad 
sword, collect 
lessons from your masters) from the many clever works 


ample information (additionally to the 


which have been published both in this and the last 
I shall, nevertheless, instruct you in the 
stick and the fist, however; and also as 
and likewise fulls, with 
under peculiar circumstances, 


hits with the 


other means or weapous, to bring 
these defensive modes into use, im order to repel at 
tacks successfully, and of whatever kind. 


Gentleman’s Vade .Wecum, 


The repeated soheitations of many substantial friew 


but, after all, even when you | and the belief that the upproved state of public taste Wi 
there are two | fully justuly the ~ iteration, have induced the publisher of 
| the Gentleman's 


de Mecum to change one of the least 
attractive features in the present manner of conducting 
that periodical, [tis well known that he is about com- 
mencing, ob &@u Huproved plan, a monthly work, called the 
Modern Acting Drama, which it was proposed should cos. 
tain the Plays, &c. which appear in the Vade Mecum, ac- 
companied by suitable embeilishments—beheving that this 
pubheation will in itself fully supply the demand for Dra- 
literature, he proposes, in lew of a re-public: 
ive e Piays, Parces, &c.in the Vade Mecum, t« 
tute the Popular Nevels of the old English writers, suck 
Ricnaapeon, Gotosmits, &c. be- 






as Smovcers, Pret 





ot 4dams. No novels of the present day 
| have had such ral celebrity, and created so excatingas 
interest, and though they be found in ever Ueman's 
library in our Atlantic cities, they are comparatively un- 
known to the grea of the lovers of potite literature. 
Cooke's splendid London edition of these works has been 
selected to copy from. It is adorned with numerous Bn 
gravings; allot winch will be carefully copied by a first- 
rate artist of this city, and given in succession with the 

nove In order to avoid any diffieuity with hig present 
subscribers, the publisher will f rnish every one of them 
that may desire it, (he numbers for a year of the Modern 
Acting Drama, for one dollar additional to the subscription 
price of the Vade Mecum. It is true that this will scarce- 
ly defray the cost of the paper and printing of the former 
work, bat it will enable the publisher to strengthen theat 
traction of the Vade Mecum, and afford to those attaebed w 
dramatic literature av opportunity of gratifying Uhes taste 
at a trifling expense 

Renewed efforts will be made to render the other depart- 

ments of the Vade Mecum more attractive than heretofors 
Arrangements have been made to procure the earliest 
Sporting Intelligence, and all information relative to the 
Affairs of the Turf. Engravings of celebrated Winns 
Horses will be given every month—and other new @ 
pleasing embellishments arein active preparation. Anew 
series of Pertratts of (he most beautiful Miitery 

nuse omone the priccipal Volunteer Corps of Philadelphia, 
New York, Boston, Baltimore, and elsewhere, are about 
to be commenced A Keview of the Prevailing Gentle- 
men's Fashions will be regularly published every quarter. 
An jome of Passing Kvents, and notices of the proms- 
nent Dramatic attractions will as heretofore continue te 
form a conspicuous and entertaining portion of this } 

nal. Besides whic!) aconsiderable space will be allowed 
for Tales, Poetry, Av ecdotes, Legerdemain, Statistics, Agri 
endture, Fishing, few ang, Domeatsc Economy, Valuable Re 
cepts, &c., and a republication of the most popular Aimg- 
= ws American Sporting and Netwnal Songs—sa 


The GENTLEMAN'S VADE MECUM, cr Brontime 
ano Daamatic Companion, ts published every Saturday, om 
fine extra imperial quarto papers, of a superior quality, 
each number forming eight pages of the largest clasa, at 
per annnm. Orders from abroad, postage paid, will be 
Promptly attended to, andthe paper carefully packed, to 
Prevent it from rubbing by mail. As the namber of agents 
will be limsted to principal cities, or such other places 
where a comsidecrable subscription may be obtained, were- 
quest those Who propose to patronise the » ork, to transmit 
by mail atonce tothe publisher. Small fotes of solvent 
banks of the different States, taken at par 

LF A five dollar note will pay for two copies of the Pade 
Alecum for one year, or Uaree copies of the Salmagundi for 
the same period. Address CHARLITS ALEXANDER, 
















Athenian Bur idings, Franklin Place, Philadelphis. 
— ee 
TULRAD QUARTERS, 


ATHENIAN BUILDINGS, FRANKLIN PLACE, 

The walis of this - plendad Mews Establishment is adern- 
ed with rwo views cach occupying a spare of about forty 
feet, representing a ava. and Lanp engagement between 
the Tonne and Gn: i xs—and an extensive and exciting 
Hewrine Sketrcn, u cquatted by any thing of the kind to 
be seen in the city 

Besiles upwards «{ Three Hundred Sroarise and Dra- 
Matic Enoravinas aod Paintixes, which are beantifully 
arranged around the Rooms, the Proprietors have procur 
at considerable expense & variety of Penerrcrrve TH aN 
PaRercies, winel are neatly enclosed, and kept constantly 
weomwaTeo, affording & most pleasing and singuler ile 





sion. A constant sup.ly of Newspapers are rece 
daily from aM! parts «f the United States and Canada. 
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